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In the rejection of metaphysics there is nothing new; 
that is the classical tradition of positivism. But positivists 
have ordinarily attempted to substitute epistemology for 
metaphysics, this being the characteristic procedure of Hume 
as well as of the Continental positivists. What is revolutionary 
in logical positivism is the doctrine that Machian epistemo- 
logy is quite as meaningless as the metaphysics it so much 
despises. “The judgment I have passed on these (meta- 
physical) propositions”, writes Carnap, “namely, that they 
have no empirical sense, may perhaps appear not very aston- 
ishing, and even trivial. But it is to be feared that the reader 
will experience somewhat more difficulty in agreement when 
I now proceed to apply that judgment also to philosophical 
doctrines of the type which is usually called epistemological. 
I prefer to call them also metaphysical because of their 
similarity, in the point under consideration, to the propositions 
usually so called. What I have in mind are the doctrines of 
Realism, Idealism, Solipsism, Positivism and the like, taken in 
their traditional form as asserting or denying the Reality of 
something.” 

Carnap does not mean that every proposition of tradi- 
tional epistemology is nonsensical. Such propositions fall, 
he considers, into one of three groups :* 

1 Logical Positivism (1) appeared in this Journal in December, 1943, 
Logical Positivism (II) in December, 1944. The preparation of the present 
article has been assisted by a grant from the Arts Research Committee 
of the University of Sydney. 


2 Philosophy and Logical Syntax (P.L.S.), p. 18. 
’P.L.S., p. 31; Logical Syntax of Language (L.S.L.), p. 278. 
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1. Assertions about “Reality”: these are metaphysical 
and therefore meaningless. 

2. Assertions about various kinds of mental processes 
(believing, etc.): these are not without sense, but 
form part of psychology, and are no special concern 
of the philosopher. 

3. Assertions about proof, certainty, inference, etc.: 
these contain genuinely philosophical elements, but 
the logical issues are disguised by an admixture of 
psychology and metaphysics. 

In large part, indeed, Carnap’s criticism of traditional 
epistemology is directed against “psychologism”, the con- 
founding of logic and psychology to the detriment of both. 
But one does not need to be a logical positivist in order to 
agree with Carnap on this point; it is only necessary to be a 
realist. Then, indeed, one might complain that Carnap has 
not been sufficiently thorough-going in his “emancipation of 
philosophy from epistemology” (to use Marvin’s phrase). 
The only thing really distinctive in the positivist critique of 
epistemology is the rejection, as metaphysical, of “problems 
of reality” and upon this rejection our attention will be 
concentrated. 


Problems of Reality 

This side of positivist doctrine, for all the importance 
Carnap attaches to it, has not been very fully considered, 
either by the positivists or by their critics. The positivists 
proceed somewhat gingerly, which is not surprising if, as 
we shall argue, they remain committed to statements which 
their own thesis compels them to reject as nonsensical: in 
the early days, statements about “the given”; more recently, 
statements about the “space-time system of the physical 
world”. And their opponents are equally wary, because the 
positivist criticism has raised some unusually ticklish and 
delicate questions for the philosopher, whatever his persuasion. 

Perhaps the fullest statement of the positivist criticism 
of epistemology is to be found in Schlick’s essay, Positivismus 
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und Realismus,* in which Schlick sets out to distinguish 
logical positivism (or, as he prefers to call it, “consistent 
empiricism’) both from traditional positivism and from 
“transcendental realism’, on the ground that logical positiv- 
ism commits itself to no statement whatsoever about “the 
given” and “the external world”, asserting neither that “the 
given is the real” nor that “behind the given lies the external 
world’, but regards all such statements as senseless. “Die 
Leugnung der Existenz einer transzendenten Aussenwelt 
ware genau so gut ein metaphysischer Satz wie ihre Behaup- 
tung; der konsequente Empirist verneint daher nicht etwa das 
Transzendente, sondern erklart seine Verneinung wie seine 
Bejahung gleichermassen fiir sinnleer” (p. 115). If the logical 
positivist continues to speak of “the given”, as he must, 
_Schlick admits, in using the principle of verifiability, he does 
not mean by it “the world of appearance”—a realm which 
could be contrasted with “the world of reality”—he simply 
means “observations”. “Das Gegebene soll fiir ihn nur ein 
Wort fiir das Allereinfachste, nicht mehr Fragwurdige sein” 
(p. 86). 

Schlick, however, remains a subjectivist. When he can- 
vasses the claims of various other words to be less misleading 
substitutes for “the given”, those which occur to him are 
Erlebnisse and Bewusstseinsinhalt, and he rejects the first 
because it suggests a distinction between the living through 
and the lived through, and the second because “consciousness” 
has a metaphysical ring about it—neither because of its 
subjectivist connotations. And, in fact, he explicitly main- 
tains that to say of anything that it is real means that under 
specifiable conditions we experience certain sensations. “Die 
Realitat des Dollars wird dadurch und nur dadurch bewiesen, 
dass ich durch geeignete Manipulationen mir gewisse Tast- 
oder Gesichtsempfindung verschaffe, bei deren Vorliegen ich 
zu sagen gewohnt bin: dies ist ein Dollar” (p. 101). 

For that reason, Carnap’s more summary account of the 
positivist case in his Philosophy and Logical Syntax will be 

4 Erkenntnis, 1932; reprinted in Gesammelte Aufsdtze, pp. 84-115. 
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a better point of departure; his arguments are substantially 
identical with those of Schlick but they are couched in the 
post-physicalist language of later positivism.° 

“The Realist”, writes Carnap, “asserts the Reality of the 
external world, the Idealist denies it” (p. 18). Carnap here 
adopts the characteristic positivist technique of formulating 
the positions he is criticising in their least defensible form. 
But no doubt some realists have expressed their position in 
this way; and when they did, they were certainly talking 
nonsense. For “the external world” is a phrase which has 
no sense: there is nothing describable as the world, and, 
since what is external to one thing is internal to another, 
there is also nothing describable as the external. 

These points, and especially the rejection of a totality of 
things (the world) would require to be established by philo- 
sophical argument. There is no such argument in Carnap; 
indeed, his own position, as he develops it, is subject to 
precisely these strictures and, at the same time, it tacitly 
assumes all that the realist need be anxious to establish. 
“When a zoologist asserts the reality of kangaroos, his 
assertion means that there are things of a certain sort which 
can be found and perceived at certain times and places; in 
other words, that there are objects of a certain sort which 
are elements of the space-time system of the physical world... 
Between the Realist and the Idealist there is full agreement 
as to the question of the reality of things of such and such sort, 
i.e., of the possibility of locating elements of such and such 
sort in the system of the physical world. The disagreement 
begins only when the question about the Reality of the physical 
world as a whole is raised. But this question has no sense, 
because the reality of anything is nothing else than the 
possibility of its being placed in a certain system, in this 

5Carnap seems to be gradually working towards a realist position. 
This is particularly marked in his “Two Concepts of Probability”, Phil. and 
Phenom. Res. (June, 1945), where he supports what he calls “empirical 
realism” and insists sharply, in the realist manner, on the distinction 


between “hard” and “known to be hard”. But in his earlier writings there 
is a fluctuation between realism and subjectivism. 
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case, in the space-time system of the physical worid, and 
such a question has sense only if it concerns elements or 
parts, not if it concerns the system itself” (P.L.S., p. 20). 


This argument will serve to illustrate the ease with which 
the positivist slips into subjectivism, and into arrant meta- 
physics. The subjectivism appears in the phrase, “his asser- 
tion means that there are things of a certain sort which can 
be found and percewed at certain times and places”, where, 
in fact, the zoologist is talking about kangaroos, not about 
human investigations, and what he asserts is simply that 
certain characters occur in space and time. (Just as, if he 
were talking about what can be found, he would assert that 
the characters can be found there, not that they can be found 
to be found there, etc.) Carnap cannot clearly see the nature 
of the issues on which realism and subjectivism divide; his 
own position is so much an amalgamation of the two positions. 


The metaphysics enter in the transition from “there are 
things of a certain sort which can be found and perceived 
at certain times and places” to “there are objects of a certain 
sort which are elements of the space-time system of the 
physical world’. Here there is an illicit introduction (by 
means of the phrase, “in other words”) of the metaphysical 
notion of “the physical world”, and this naturally leads 
to the paradoxical doctrine of the final sentence: that 
questions about whether something belongs to a certain 
system are permissible, but not questions about whether there 
48 such a system. 

The major point, however, is that Carnap is assuming 
precisely what he ought to be arguing. If he is correct in 
saying that we can only settle the question whether kangaroos 
are real by enquiring whether certain qualities occur at 
certain places and times, then Realism is not nonsense (even 
if Realists sometimes make nonsensical statements) but is 
true, and Idealism is false. But the Idealist would certainly 
retort that this is not in fact how questions about reality are 
to be settled: that what we must do is to ask whether certain 
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beliefs accord with a system of beliefs (have “a place” in 
that system). Carnap has in fact simply ignored the case for 
Idealism: he has assumed the truth of Realism while at the 
same time professing to find it nonsensical. 


We may suspect, indeed, that it would be very incon- 
venient to Carnap were he called upon either to expound 
“physicalism” in detail, or to reply to the Idealist case, and 
this suspicion that Carnap is evading the critical issues is 
vuuilened when we examine the other “problems of reality” 
which he groups together as being nonsensical. “All the 
considerations”, he says, “which apply to the question of the 
Reality of the physical world apply also to the other philo- 
sophical questions of Reality, e.g., the Reality of other minds, 
the Reality of the given, the Reality of Universals, the Reality 
of qualities, the Reality of relations, the Reality of numbers, 
etc. If any philosophical thesis answering any of these 
questions positively or negatively is added to the system of 
scientific hypotheses, this system will not in the least become 
more effective; we shall not be able to make any further 
predictions as to future experiences” (P.L.S., p. 21). 


These questions are a very mixed bag; to treat them as 
all being of the same kind (metaphysical, and therefore non- 
sensical) is an easy way out of philosophical problems, but 
a mere evasion. Indeed, this is an example of a familiar 
sophistical device—the “refutation” of a position by placing 
it in bad company. 


Whether there are other minds is an empirical problem: 
“are there minds which are not in my body?”; but the diffi- 
culty philosophers sometimes find in answering this question 
is certainly metaphysical in its origin. (They have meta- 
physical views about their own minds.) “Is there a given?” 
we might suspect of being metaphysical; if it means “Is the 
mind passive in knowledge?” then it is a somewhat misleading 
way of raising empirical issues, but otherwise it may be a 
genuine example of a pseudo-problem. As for “are numbers 
real?” or “are universals real?”, we shall need further instruc- 
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tions before we have any clear notion what question we are 
supposed to be answering. 

“Are relations real?” and “are qualities real?” are differ- 
ent again; when Carnap asks what would happen if we 
“added” the theses that qualities and relations do not exist 
to “the system of scientific hypotheses”, this is certainly a 
possibility we cannot contemplate—but only because in all 
enquiry it is already assumed that we can talk intelligibly of 
things as possessing certain qualities and as standing in 
certain relations to one another. To “add” the theses that 
qualities and relations do not exist would in fact be to 
destroy “the system of hypotheses”: and there is no question 
of “adding” the theses that they do exist—these “theses” are 
already implicitly contained in “the system”. There is an 
important philosophical problem here—in making more pre- 
cise this notion of “implicitly contained’—but it is not a 
metaphysical problem, and to treat it as such is merely to 
confuse the philosophical issues. To sum up, Carnap’s 
“problems of reality” are some of them metaphysical pseudo- 
problems, some of them special empirical problems—which 
does not prevent them from being philosophical—some of 
them problems belonging to the central core of philosophy— 
which does not prevent them from being empirical. That 
they are all “metaphysical” has not been demonstrated, but 
merely taken for granted. 

One question remains—a question now much discussed, 
especially since the publication of Ayer’s Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge—what difference does it make if one 
is a realist? Carnap thinks that it makes no difference. 
“While from the assertion of the reality or the existence of 
kangaroos we can deduce perceptive propositions, from the 
assertion of the Reality of the physical world this is not 
nossible; neither is it possible from the opposite assertion 
of the Unreality of the physical world. Therefore both asser- 
tions have no empirical content—no sense at all” (p. 20). 

At this point, one would be grateful for some sort of 
historical exemplification, some precise reference; but that, 
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of course, one never gets from a positivist.° As it is, the 
critic is somewhat at a loss. What philosophers deny “the 
existence of the physical world” in such a way that no 
“perceptive propositions” follow from their assertions? 


Berkeley is the name which naturally comes to mind; 
particularly as Berkeley is, in this matter, at one with the 
positivists. “By whatever method”, he writes, “you dis- 
tinguish things from chimeras on your scheme, the same, it 
is evident, will hold also upon mine. For, it must be, I pre- 
sume, by some perceived difference; and I am not for depriv- 
ing you of any one thing that you perceive”?’ It is true that 
there is, on the face of it, a notable difference between Carnap 
and Berkeley; Carnap says that to be real means to occur in 
“the space-time system of the physical world”, Berkeley that 
it means to have a certain “perceptible character”, to be 
“lively and natural” and “of a piece with the preceding and 
subsequent transactions of our lives”. But if it is the case 
that “I am not for depriving you of any one thing that you 
perceive”, then, the positivist would argue, the differences 
between the realist and Berkeley must be merely verbal. This, 
of course, is not a novel doctrine; William James in his 
Pragmatism takes precisely the same view (p. 97), and even 
Berkeley wrote: “In common talk, the objects of our senses 
are not termed ideas, but things. Call them so still, provided 
you do not attribute to them any absolute external existence, 
and I shall never quarrel with you for a word” (op. cit., 
p. 471). 


Now, if this were true, if it really made no difference 
to “any one thing that you perceive” whether things have 
“absolute external existence” or not, then the positivist 


6 This, it might be replied, is too much to expect from an essay on the 
scale of Philosophy and Logical Syntax. But when Carnap has the space 
he prefers to use it for other purposes: he is content to dismiss his 
predecessors with the broadest of gestures. There is, to my knowledge, 
no positivist writing which analyses at all thoroughly the doctrines 
positivism condemns. This anti-historical, anti-scholarly tendency is 
another legacy of “scientism’’. 


™Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous (Works, ed. Fraser, 
Vol. 1, p. 452). 
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conclusion would follow—that “absolute external existence” 
is a phrase which has no meaning. But it is the whole point 
of any thorough-going criticism of Berkeley to show that this 
is not the case, that, for example, if we deny “absolute 
external existence” (i.e., independence), then we could never 
have made the distinctions that we do in fact make between 
things and chimeras, that this distinction (and very many 
others) is something of which we should be “deprived” if 
Berkeley’s theory were consistently worked out; it will be the 
task of such a criticism, in general terms, to show what 
difference it would make if Berkeley were correct. Of course, 
if the realist is asked what difference it will make if his 
theory is true, then the answer is “no difference at all” if 
this question means “what will have to be the case which 
isn’t now the case”—in that sense, no true theory makes a 
difference—but he must be prepared to point to differences 
which would be made by alternative false theories. 

There are questions here which are best discussed later, 
in connexion with Carnap’s doctrine of “the relativity of all 
philosophical theses in regard to language” (P.L.S., p. 78) ; 
for the moment, one may be content to make the general 
points that even if epistemologists have sometimes committed 
themselves to statements which, taken literally, are nonsense, 
the proper procedure is the scholarly one of asking in relation 
to what problems these statements are made, and seeking in 
that way their empirical sense, not at all the positivist method 
of crying “nonsense” without thorough examination. 


Positivism and Ethics. 

The general tendency of positivism to assume precisely 
what it ought to be arguing is admirably illustrated in 
Carnap’s brief critique of ethics (P.L.S., pp. 22-26); and 
something rather more than that is illustrated in Schlick’s 
Problems of Ethics—the extraordinary innocence positivists 
display in their discussion of moral and political questions. 

To begin with Carnap, we find him admitting that there 
is an empirical investigation called “ethics”, but this, he 
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maintains, consists of “psychological and sociological investi- 
gations about the actions of human beings, especially regard- 
ing the origin of these actions from feelings and volitions and 
their effects upon other people” (P.L.S., p. 23). Upon this 
investigation Carnap does not embark but it is Schlick’s main 
theme in his Problems of Ethics (P.E.) and what we are there 
presented with is simply a refurbished psychological hedonism, 
“of the ideas that function as motives, that one gains the 
upper hand which finally possesses the highest degree of 
pleasant emotional tone, or the least unpleasant tone” (P.E., 
p. 39), with a “moral principle” to match, “at all times be fit 
for happiness” or “be ready for happiness” (P.E., p. 197). 


There would be no point in repeating here what has so 
often been urged against doctrines of this type.* Schlick, 
it is true, modifies traditional hedonism in various ways. 
He thinks that these modifications will remove from. psycho- 
logical hedonism all suspicion of being a tautology (P.E., 
p. 52), and will make it no longer possible to complain that 
utilitarianism uses a criterion (“the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’) which can never be concretely dis- 
played (P.E., p. 87). But he remains, as he says himself, 
within “the classical tradition of hedonism” and his theories 
have just as little positive content, are just as much a mask 
for conventional moralising, as those of his predecessors in 
that tradition. 


This “psychological ethics” Carnap distinguishes from 
what he calls “philosophical or normative ethics”; it is this 
which he takes to have no empirical sense. “Actually”, says 
Carnap, “a value statement is nothing else than a command 
in a misleading grammatical form ... it does not assert, 
anything, and can neither be proved nor disproved” (P.L.S., 
p. 24). “Killing is evil’, for example, is identical with “Do 
not kill”. Hence, it has no indicative sense. In spite of its 
grammatical form, it is not a proposition but a command. 


8 See, for example, Anderson, Utilitarianism (this Journal,.x, 161). 
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This is the crudest of all forms of subjectivism; writers 
like Stevenson® (under Cambridge influence) have come at 
least to realise that subjectivist interpretations must be far 
more complicated than this, if they are to be at all plausible; 
Carnap cannot explain how “value statements” ever arise, 
nor how they come to be used, as they certainly are, as a way 
of “justifying” certain commands and condemning others, 
if they have themselves no indicative sense. 


Carnap thinks he can prove his point by the application 
of the verifiability principle. “From the statement ‘killing is 
evil’ we cannot deduce any proposition about future experi- 
ences. Thus this statement is not verifiable and has no 
theoretical sense, and the same is true of all other value 
statements. Perhaps somebody will contend in opposition 
that the following proposition is deducible: ‘If a person kills 
anybody he will have feelings of remorse’. But this proposi- 
tion is in no way deducible from the proposition ‘Killing is 
evil’. It is deducible only from psychological propositions 
about the character and the emotional reactions of the 
person” (P.L.S., pp. 24-5). 

Now, it is of course perfectly true that no conclusions 
involving the term “remorse” are ‘deducible by immediate 
inference from “Killing is evil”. But when we verify we are 
not using immediate inference. We are, as Carnap puts it 
(P.L.S., p. 18), taking the proposition to be verified along 
with “some other already verified proposition” and deducing 
further propositions from these two propositions together. 
Suppose now that we construct the following argument: 

Killing is evil 

Evil brings remorse 

... Killing brings remorse. 
Assuming that our major premise is true, this argument 
verifies (or, alternatively, falsifies, according as the con- 
clusion is true or false) the proposition “Killing is evil’. 
And it is not at all the case that our conclusion is “deducible 


®See particularly his Ethics and Language. 
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only from psychological propositions”: we need at some point 
to introduce the psychological term “remorse”, but we do so 
in a proposition which links it with an ethical term. 


This example brings out very clearly the weakness of the 
verifiability principle as a technique of criticism. There is 
only one way of showing that no such verification is possible, 
and that is to maintain that “evil” is not a term, so that 
there cannot be true propositions of the form “Evil is X” 
(nor, again, of the form “X is evil”, which would make 
possible the verification “Killing is evil, this is killing, there- 
fore this is evil”). But then we can assert immediately that 
“Killing is evil” is nonsense. In other words, if we have the 
information necessary to prove that an assertion cannot be 
verified, then we also have the information necessary to show 
directly that the assertion is nonsense. If, on the other hand, 
we profess to be able to prove indirectly that an assertion is 
nonsense, we must be begging the question; we cannot show 
that an assertion is non-verifiable without assuming that its 
expressions have no sense, i.e., that it is nonsensical, which 
is what we are supposed to be demonstrating. And this is 
precisely Carnap’s procedure in his rejection of ethics; he 
assumes from the beginning that “evil” has no indicative 
sense, and otherwise he would have no way of demonstrating 
that assertions containing this expression cannot be verified. 


It is not necessary, then, to take at all seriously Carnap’s 
arguments against ethics; if we were now intent on consider- 
ing in detail a worked-out subjectivist case, under positivist 
influence, it is certainly to writers like Stevenson that we 
would have to turn; but an examination of Hthics and 
Language would carry us too far from the issues central to 
positivism. 

Schlick’s position is rather different, and raises more 
sharply the only problems of immediate interest: is there 
such a thing as ethical theory, as distinct from psychology, 
and if so, how is it linked with philosophy? Schlick thinks 
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that a positivistically-purified ethics will have two tasks 
remaining for it: 

1. The classification of ethical judgments in such a 
way that ethical principles will emerge. This, he 
considers, is an empirical procedure but a dull and 
unenlightening one—“in essence, a dry, formal 
matter” (P.E., p. 26). 4 

2. An investigation of the problem why men approve 
of certain acts and not of others; this is an “excit- 
ing” enquiry, but it is properly speaking a branch 
of psychology, of no real concern to the philosopher 
as such (P.E., pp. 26-8). 


Schlick’s conclusions are, on the face of it, abundantly 
confirmed by the history of ethics. For it is certainly true 
that most of what is of interest in traditional ethics is either 
metaphysics or psychology—Plato’s theory of “the parts of 
the soul”, Butler’s doctrine of “disinterestedness”, psycho- 
logical hedonism—and that nothing could be duller than the 
(comparatively rare) attempts of ethical theorists to study 
the species and characteristics of moral action, although one 
might expect this to be the core of the subject. 


Such theorists, in fact, have generally assumed that 
ethics—in this narrower sense—is too easy to be worth under- 
taking, since everyone knows what is good and what is not, 
and since the question what it is that goods have in common 
can be answered in a single phrase (“pleasantness”, “being 
highly evolved’): the only thing worth studying, it has been 
concluded, is the quite different problem—what motives lead 
men to act morally. The prevalence of this doctrine can be 
set down in part to the practicalism of moral theorists. They 
have not been at all anxious to disturb accepted moral judg- 
ments: their main concern has been to find means of persuad- 
ing man to act “morally” in a quite conventional sense of 
that word. “These things’, as Samuel ‘Clarke puts it, “are 
so notoriously plain and self-evident, that nothing rai the 
extremest stupidity of mind, corruption of manners, or 
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perverseness of spirit can possibly make any man eutertain 
the least doubt concerning them”’.’° 

As one might expect, Schlick is anxious to disown any 
practical intention. “Ethics is a system of knowledge”, he 
writes, “and nothing else; its only goal is the truth. Every 
science is, as such, purely theoretical; it seeks to understand ; 
hence the questions of ethics, too, are purely theoretical 
questions” (P.E., p. 1). But it turns out that even though 
“this is not the place in which to decide practical moral 
problems, we shall at least have to establish general principles 
with whose help such decisions may be facilitated” (P.E., 
p. 160); so that in the end it is “practical decisions” which 
determine what sort of principle we seek and what sort of 
questions we take to be important. 

And on the other point, the necessity of not departing, 
in any but the most minor ways, from ordinary moral judg- 
ments, Schlick is quite as emphatic as his predecessors. He 
talks, indeed, in the manner typical of rationalistic ethics, 
of certain “norms” as being somehow imposed by “life”. Thus 
he writes: “no result of ethics can stand in contradiction to 
life; ethics cannot declare as true or false those values which 
lie at the foundation of life; its norms cannot command or 
demand anything that is in real opposition to the norms 
recognized by life” (P.E., p. 20). 

In less dithyrambic moments, the same point is made in 
what professes to be a strictly formal way. The alternatives 
before us, Schlick considers, are (a) that we occupy ourselves 
in discussing how the word “good” is ordinarily used, or 
(b) that “we give the concept ‘good’ a content’, i.e., that we 
quite arbitrarily determine that the word “good” shall have 
such-and-such a meaning. The first procedure, in his view, 
is empirical but its conclusions are bound to be somewhat 
trivial; the second would be quite useless. The assumption is 
that either we know the meaning of “good” already (which is 
Schlick’s view—“there could be no real opposition between 


eee 
Clarke: Discourse Upon Natural Religion (Selby-Bigge, British 
Moralists, Vol. 1, p. 484). 
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the meaning of the word ‘good’ that is actually accepted in 
life, and the meaning found by the philosopher”)—or else 
there is nothing to know the meaning of, nothing to study. 

Here one notes the assumption that there is “a meaning 
of the word ‘good’ that is actually accepted in life’; and 
behind that, the assumption that we could not refer to things 
as good at all unless we already—“in one sense”, says Schlick, 
but does not explain in which sense—know the meaning of 
the term (cf. the puzzle in Plato’s Theaetetus, 298 B). Now 
we must, of course, know things to which the “concept” 
applies, if we are ever to have a theory of good, but certainly 
it is not necessary to know anything at all about “what the 
concept means”, in the sense of how it can be described: if 
that were necessary, then equally to know the meaning of the 
description would involve knowing other descriptions, and 
thus a vicious infinite regress is set up. And it is sufficiently 
evident that there is not an “actually accepted” meaning 
of good, neither universal agreement that certain things are 
good, nor that what is good is always of a certain description. 
The second point is demonstrated by the mere existence of 
disputing ethical theories; on the first point, Schlick argues 
that “the modes of behaviour which we group under the names 
reliability, helpfulness, sociability are everywhere judged to 
be ‘good’ while, for example, thievery, murder and quarrel- 
someness so universally pass for evil that here the question 
of a common property can be answered with practically 
universal validity” (P.E., p. 14). But this “agreement” will 
not stand analysis; we can ask, in the manner of Socrates in 
Republic, Book I, “is it good to be reliable in evil, or helpful 
to evil, or sociable with it?” And if everyone agrees that 
murder is evil, this is only because murder means the evil 
sort of killing: there is certainly no agreement that any kind 
of killing we care to specify (killing in war, capital punish- 
ment, etc.) is evil. It is not surprising that in the end Schlick 
promulgates what he calls “an ethics of kindness”; nothing 
less conventionally moralistic could be expected from so 
uncritical an approach as this. 
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The crucial point, however, is that the formal alternatives 
are not as Schlick states them. Let us consider two com- 
parable examples: “acid” and “flower”. The scientist takes 
his departure from substances which are ordinarily recognised 
as acid, and types of vegetation recognised as flowers. But 
he ends by regarding many things as acid (or as flowers) 
which would not commonly be so regarded at all; he denies, 
for example, that the bracts of a poinsettia are a flower, he 
describes the flowers of a conifer and a fig, he finds acids 
-which are not sour. In the end, the terms with which he 
‘began have altered their ordinary meaning—both their exten- 
sion and their intension—very considerably: and this is the 
ordinary path of scientific development. There is nothing 
in the nature of the case to prevent the moral theorist from 
being quite as enterprising; no reason why the study of the 
species and properties of goods should be any less “interest- 
ing”, any more trivial, than the study of the species and 
properties of flowers or of acids. 


But the broader question remains: even supposing that it 
is possible to develop an empirical ethics which is not at all 
metaphysical in character, what has this to do with philo- 
sophy? The answer to that question is not dependent on 
whether an empirical ethics would be a largely autonomous 
enquiry, or a segment of sociology and psychology, as some 
positivists maintain: it can in either case be asked—“what is 
there peculiarly philosophical about ethics?” 


It is, I think, important to insist that ethical conclusions 
are in no way deducible from logic, understood either as 
meaning the theory of implication or the theory of what it 
means to be real. Nothing in the nature of good and evil 
relates them more intimately than, say, mind or chemical 
reaction to logical theory. But it is not desirable, in those 
cases either, to draw the line of division between philosophy 
and science at all sharply; this is the point at which positiv- 
ism most fundamentally threatens the tradition of philosophy 
and the point at which it becomes most nakedly metaphysical 
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(with the distinction between “facts” and “their analysis”). 
We could, then, put the matter another way: ethics is quite 
as intimately related to philosophy as are psychology and 
chemistry. 


And there are special reasons why ethics is likely to 
remain of particular interest to most philosophers; meta- 
physical ethics will certainly die hard (if it ever dies at all) ; 
metaphysical and logical problems will continue to be raised 
in an acute form by ethical controversies. We can grant to 
the positivist, however, that there is nothing in the fact that 
an empirical ethics is possible to prove that philosophy has a 
subject-matter of its own; it is only if we already believe it 
has such a subject-matter that our reservations about the 
independence of ethics will have any significance. 


Are There Non-metaphysical Philosophical 
Questions? 

So far, we have traced through the process by which 
philosophy is gradually purged of its content: what is meta- 
physical is thrown on the fire, in the manner advocated by 
Hume; what is empirical is entrusted to the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the physiologist. The question now is: do any 
meaningful remnants remain for the philosopher? 


According to Wittgenstein, nothing whatever remains. 
“The right method of philosophy would be this. To say 
nothing except what can be said, i.e., the propositions of 
natural science, i.e., something that hag nothing to do with 
philosophy: and then always when someone else wished to 
say something metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he 
had given no meaning to certain signs in his propositions”. 
And Schlick puts it thus: “In so far as this treatise is ‘philo- 
sophical’, its sentences function not as actual propositions 
which communicate definite facts or laws, but as stimuli to 
the reader to carry out those acts by virtue of which certain 
propositions obtain a clear meaning” (P.E., p. ix). 


11 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (T.L.P.), 6.53. 


B 
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In this position, there are obvious difficulties. How 
exactly are philosophical propositions “stimuli to the reader’? 
This might mean that Schlick’s book consisted of a series of 
commands—“Do this!’ and “Do that!’ But why does he 
then use propositions at all? Why is it that his book contains 
scarcely an imperative, and indeed prides itself on being 
“theoretical” in its approach? And why should we then pay 
the least attention to his commands? Only because he shouts 
more loudly than anyone else? Or because he is saying: 
proceed in such-and-such a way and things will become 
clearer? Surely the latter: but this is a proposition—it 
asserts that certain consequences will follow our acting in a 
particular kind of way. And it is only if we interpret 
commands (or “recommendations” if that is the preferred 
terminology) in some such way as this—as “hypothetical 
imperatives”—that they will act as stimuli to action. If a 
recommendation is simply a command, it has nothing to 
recommend it; and otherwise it is as much a statement as 
any other, though a statement about consequences. 

Wittgenstein’s dilemma is even more acute. We ought, 
he says, to make no utterances except those of empirical 
science; but he has written a book of considerable dimensions, 
most of the sentences of which are certainly not part of 
psychology or physics or any of their fellow special sciences. 
Are we to conclude that these sentences are without sense? 
That is what Wittgenstein himself concludes. ‘My proposi- 
tions are elucidatory in this way: he who understands me 
finally recognises them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them. (He must, so to speak, 
throw away the ladder after he has climbed up on it.) He 
must surmount these propositions; then he sees the world 
rightly” (T.L.P., 6.54). 

But no talk of throwing away ladders can overcome the 
illogicality of this; we are not at all like someone who has 
climbed a ladder he no longer needs, but rather like someone 
who has climbed a ladder which wasn’t there, who has climbed 
through, on and over what is completely empty of content. 
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“Whereof one cannot speak”, Wittgenstein concludes, “thereof 
one must be silent” (T.L.P., 7). But equally, whereof one has 
not been silent, thereof one has spoken; and Wittgenstein’s 
“TI never said anything” would not convince the most credulous 
of pedagogues. 

So much is clear to Carnap. And he also knows what 
Wittgenstein’s problem was—what it was that led him to 
regard his own propositions as having no sense. According 
to Wittgenstein, a proposition is a picture of a fact. Now 
“the picture cannot represent its form of representation: it 
shows it forth’ (2.172); “the picture cannot place itself 
outside of its form of representation” (2.174). In other 
words, what the picture has in common with reality—its 
form of representation—cannot itself be pictured. This 
means that we cannot describe to anyone what is the general 
structure of facts—logical form—for it is precisely this which 
constitutes the form of representation. “What every picture, 
of whatever form, must have in common with reality in order 
to be able to represent it at all—rightly or falsely—is the 
logical form, that is, the form of reality” (2.18). It follows 
that everything Wittgenstein says about logical form, for 
example, that “to the objects correspond in the picture the 
elements of the picture” (2.13), cannot properly be said. 

Now, what this argument really brings out is the unten- 
ability of “picture”, or correspondence, theories; fundament- 
ally this is the familiar point that if what we are directly 
concerned with are representations, there is no way of refer- 
ring to what they represent. And, at the same time, in 
order to put forward the theory of representations, reference 
must be made to what they represent. The line of develop- 
ment from Wittgenstein to Carnap, in fact, has more than 
a passing resemblance to the development from Locke to 
Berkeley and Hume. Locke reduced matter to an indescrib- 
able somewhat: Wittgenstein reduced “the form of reality” 
to the same ambiguous status. Berkeley denies that it is 
necessary to suppose that there are any objects of perception 
except ideas: Carnap that anything has logical form except 
sentences. 


THE NATURE OF ANALYTICAL JURISPRUDENCE.* 
By F. C. Huttey. 


THE purpose of this note is to indicate some of the 
practical and scientific achievements of analytical juris- 
prudence and to discuss the account of analytical jurispru- 
dence given by Professor Stone in The Province and Function 
of Law. 

In studying analytical jurisprudence the achievements 
of the analysts and the nature of the operations they were in 
fact performing should not be confused with their proclaimed 
aims and procedures. Analytical jurisprudence has been 
affected by rationalistic scientific ideals and has used a 
rationalistic terminology. On the basis that a legal theory 
had to be scientific, it claimed a universality for its pronounce- 
ments which has in fact turned out to be in the main, if not 
wholly, unsustainable. However, under cover of their ration- 
alistic theory, certain important activities were being con- 
ducted, activities which may retain their scientific and prac- 
tical importance, even if the bases upon which the activities 
were in the past justified are overthrown. 

Analytical jurisprudence arose to deal with serious prob- 
lems of a practical nature disciosed by systematic exposition 
of the law and its codification. Attempts at the systematic 
exposition of the law threw up questions of a quasi-scientific 
kind, e.g., what was an act, a person, a thing. It also brought 
to light questions as to the nature of rights themselves and 
their interrelations. Any assessment of the role of analytical 
jurisprudence must be made with reference to the practical 
tasks the movement was undertaking. 

_ Every legal textbook is an essay in the exposition of 
some branch of the law. The peculiarity of the analytical 


*I wish to acknowledge the assistance of W. L. Morison, Lecturer in 
Law at Sydney University, in preparing this article. 
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jurists is that they contemplated a complete and systematic 
exposition. 


Analytical jurisprudence became a self-conscious move- 
ment in the nineteenth century, and was affected by the scien- 
tific and philosophical atmosphere of the time. In particular, 
it aspired to be a science, “legal science’, without any 
consideration as to whether its peculiar field permitted scien- 
tific theorising. 


The distinction between legal theorists who are properly 
to be regarded as analysts and others is to be found in the 
former’s concern with the problems of classification of the 
rules and institutions of law. Classification and arrangement 
of law for expository purposes and for the preparation of 
codes have provided the problems which have been the concern 
of analytical jurisprudence. The classification of the law is 
based upon the recognition of characters in legal institutions 
and rules. This characterisation, based upon the observation 
of the rules, is a common feature of legal decisions, particu- 
larly in Private International Law. 


Professor Stone finds the distinguishing characteristic of 
analytical jurisprudence in its preoccupation with logic. In 
fact, it is not the case that analytical jurists have or have 
had any special preoccupation with logic. A systematic 
classification does not have any special connection with logic, 
and logic cannot provide the distinctions upon which a classi- 
fication is based. For example, the classification of torts 
is not based on logic. A classification may be subject to 
logical criticism, e.g., that the reasons for classifying XK as Y 
are fallacious. Even if a classification avoids the fault of 
illogicality, it may be still false, and just not in accordance 
with the material classified. 


In ordinary speech one does describe one classification as 
more logical than another, but what is meant is that the 
classification is more economical, or better adapted to the 
purpose on hand. In the light of the historical and social 
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roots of analytical jurisprudence, Stone’s account can only 
be described as surprising. 


The modern scientific analytical jurisprudence has arisen 
from the attempt of the Pandectists to base their classification 
upon juristic distinctions, i.e., distinctions based upon the 
formal characters of legal relations and legal persons. Though 
certain characters and distinctions can be discovered in legal 
relations, which cut right across the interests secured by the 
law, a complete juristic classification of the law does not 
provide for the practical interests of the analysts, namely 
exposition and codification. To the juristic classification was 
in fact added a classification based upon the modern Roman 
law. Pound (Harvard Law Review, Vol. xxxvii, p. 933 at 
p. 948) says, “When one comes to examine these universal 
classifications in detail, he soon discovers that they all run 
along general lines determined by the history of classification 
in the Civil Law and that the analytical or historical or 
philosophical basis is used to explain and to give theoretical 
justification for an outline that had grown up to meet prac- 
tical exigencies of teaching and exposition”. Later he states, 
“Classifications which purport to be universal are in fact 
statements in universal terms of schemes of arrangement 
worked out to organise and systematise the modern Roman 
law”. The position was masked in England because Austin, 
who set the tone of discussion during the nineteenth century, 
borrowed heavily from the Continental analysts cf the Roman 
law. In England the discussion of classification as a whole 
had little reality, because the basis of the system was borrowed 
from another and very different system, and the taught 
tradition of the law remained blissfully indifferent to criti- 
cisms of the inherited categories. Where, however, codifica- 
tion did become a real issue, more concrete results were 
obtained. 


The systematisation of the modern Roman law, which 
ultimately produced the French Code Civil and the German 
Civil Code, was rendered possible only by the discovery of 
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empirical relations existing between parts of the legal system, 
whose inter-connection was not immediately apparent. These 
codes, though not, as will appear later, of a scientific order, 
were a real contribution to building the modern continental 
legal system. It is only upon the basis of such studies, 
absorbed by the leaders of the legal profession through the 
law schools, that codification is a practical enterprise. The 
work of Hohfeld, Kocourek and others has cast new light on 
the interrelations of contracts and powers and agency and 
powers, in Anglo-American law. These works indicate that 
this type of activity is possible outside the modern Roman 
law. 

The high importance of these activities is unfortunately 
not appreciated even in academic legal circles. The system 
of case law gives our law extreme particularity, and requires 
the maintenance at immense social cost of a most elaborate 
apparatus for recording every effort of the higher ranks of 
the judiciary. This same particularity, and the lack of a 
received terminology amongst lawyers, in itself in part a 
result of the weakness of the analytical movement, leads to 
prolixity. The immense complexity of Anglo-American law 
makes systematic codification of the law an urgent necessity. 
Because of the weakness of the analytical movement, codifica- 
tion is a practical impossibility at the present moment.’ 

The analytical school stemming from Austin regarded 
themselves as “legal scientists”. Their desire to make their 
classifications universal was rooted in their desire to put 
their activities on a firm scientific footing. It is not disputed 
that a sociological science of law may be developed, and 
social laws as to the growth of the law be discovered. Dis- 
regarding the possibility of finding social limits to the variety 
of the law, a science of the contents of law is only possible 
if there is something in law which is not dependent upon the 
will of the law-creative agencies, unless there is something, in 
other words, which they cannot change. 

1See on this, Classtfication of the Law, by A. Kocourek, New York 


University Law Quarterly Review, Vol. II, p. 319, reproduced in Hall, 
Readings in Jurisprudence, p. 615. 
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The theoretical inconsistency between the doctrine of 
the uncontrolled sovereignty of the legislature and the possi- 
bility of a science of legal content is fairly obvious, and it is 
a curious paradox that Austin should be the most important 
exponent of both. Upon a natural law basis, a theory of 
legal contents was perfectly justified. Austin’s assumption 
that there were necessary elements in the content of legal 
systems was an inheritance from the powerful natural law 
tradition from which he did not wholly succeed in freeing 
himself. 


The possibilities of a theoretical work of a scientific 
order within the formal framework of the law is not excluded 
by recognition that any content is possible in law. Attempts 
have been made to develop “formal” or “atomic” theories of 
analysis. This aspect of analytical jurisprudence was begun 
by the Pandectists, and in England by Austin. It was 
remarkably developed by Hohfeld, whose work, Fundamental 
Legal Conceptions, is unique in that it has had practical 
results, providing the basic terminology of the American Law 
Institute’s Restatement of the Law. Hohfeld’s work has been 
continued by others in the United States of America. Formal 
analysis of the law reached its culmination in the work of 
Kocourek, whose principal work is Jural Relations. Paton 
(A Textbook of Jurisprudence, p. 216) describes his work as 
“the most accurate and subtle analysis of legal rights”. Even 
if the details of Kocourek’s analysis are not accepted (they 
are not accepted by Stone, The Province and Function of Law, 
p. 120, n. 14a) the work is of decisive importance from a 
methodological point of view. It really poses the question, 
can the analysis of rights ever be a science? It is therefore 
unfortunate that Stone, in his survey of analytical juris- 
prudence, does not seem to have appreciated its significance. 


Kocourek’s position is most succintly expressed in a 
passage from his Introduction to the Science of Law (§47, 
p. 237): 

“Jural relations are for the lawyer what atoms 
and molecules are for the chemist. Every legal problem 
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involves a complex of legal relations. Every legal 
decision is an adjustment of legal relations. Every new 
law creates new legal relations or fixes the conditions 
upon which such relations may be created. All legal 
operations deal with jural relations.” 


Upon examination, he finds that there are two fundamental 
jural relations, claim-duty and power-liability, which con- 
stitute the legal atoms, by combinations of which all legal 
situations are built up. This view is not put forward as 
applicable to any one legal system. It is put forward as true 
of every legal system. Various typical legal situations are 
shown as combinations of these fundamental relations, so 
that formal as well as material relations between legal situa- 
tions are discovered. Relying upon the logical principle that 
every relation must have at least two terms, Kocourek builds 
a formal theory of legal personality. Acts, events, things, etc., 
which in the older analytical jurisprudence were defined in a 
way which conflicted with the inventiveness of the courts and 
the legislature, have a formal relation to the fundamental 
jural relations. 


Analytical jurisprudence, as developed by Kocourek and 
Hohfeld, might be defined as the formal science of the legal 
relation, and the study of the conditions of its existence. 
Though it draws heavily upon the logical theory of relations, 
as developed by Bertrand Russell, it is an empirical activity, 
being based upon hypotheses about the machinery through 
which all law operates. 


Stone characterises analytical jurisprudence as a “rational 
as distinct from an empirical study” (p. 49), the reason being 
that it is concerned with the logical interrelation of legal 
propositions (p. 15, n. 49). Even if one accepts the distinc- 
tion between empirical and rational studies, the reason given 
for characterising analytical jurisprudence as a rational 
enquiry is incorrect. Take one of the questions of classifica- 
tion raised by analytical jurists, which has become of 
importance to the practical lawyer, whether the cestui que 
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trustent has a right in rem or a right in personam. The 
answer to this question is reached by observing the statutory 
rules and the rules observed by the courts in their enforcement 
and administration of trusts. In fact, the main dispute has 
been as to the precise nature of a right in rem, but again, 
this is a simple question of fact. 


This illustration brings out another fundamental defect 
in Stone’s account of analytical jurisprudence—his idea that 
it is concerned with legal propositions exclusively. The 
above question is not concerned with legal propositions, but 
with the characters of a legal institution, namely the trust. 


Also legal propositions have characters of their own. 
Any system of classification involves the characterisation of 
legal institutions and legal rules. This characterisation of 
legal rules is an empirical activity. In so far as the analytical 
jurists assumed that there could be only one true classifica- 
tion, they were making the rationalistic assumption that legal 
institutions and rules had essences. The rejection of this 
view does not in any way imply that classification of legal 
rules and institutions is not an empirical activity, raising 
questions of truth and falsity to be determined by observation. 
It is submitted that the view of Pollock that analytical juris- 
prudence starts from the facts of law and shows their relations 
to one another, which Stone summarily rejects (p. 20), is 
sound.? 


It is somewhat difficult to understand what Stone means 
by the term “logic”. He explains that he means by logic, 
“svllogistic deduction” (p. 206), but if this is what he means 
by it, he certainly credits the analytical jurists with opera- 
tions not only impossible of performance, but quite beyond 
anything they attempted. Austin is credited with approach- 
ing “the contents of English law and of Roman law with a 
view to ascertaining how they could be fitted into a syllogistic 
 #Classification of facts for law-creative purposes is a legislative act, 
and must be distinguished from classification of the law. Stone rightly 


emphasises that analytical jurisprudence cannot solve such problems (see 
The Province and Function of Law, pp. 138, 139). 
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system derived from these premises’. (p. 67), the premises 
being his theory of sovereignty, and his definition of law. 
Even as his position is developed by Stone, it is still difficult 
to see what is the significance of the term “syllogistic”; 
“fitting law into a syllogistic system” presumably means 
deducing the rules of law from certain basic propositions. 
Austin certainly does not attempt a total deduction of the 
law. But it later appears that what Stone considers Austin 
does is to deduce from these premises certain other notions 
of a classificatory kind, which Austin regarded as essential 
for any mature system of law. As Stone himself demon- 
strates, the alleged “necessary” ideas have been shown to be 
unnecessary, and are in fact being discarded. Accepting 
Stone’s account of Austin’s position, we have the result that 
by what is claimed to be syllogistic deduction from certain 
premises, but what is in fact not, a framework for classifica- 
tion of law, defined by those same premises, is worked out. 
This is not properly described as “criticism of the law in 
terms of logic”. 


Stone shows that distinctions which Austin claimed were 
necessary to a mature system of law are not so. Upon that 
basis he concludes that they may be necessary in a particular 
logical system of law (of which there may be many). This 
implies that logic is not something in the facts, but something 
standing over the facts. This, of course, is to introduce 
a multiplicity of levels of being. In particular, Stone’s argu- 
ment would imply that every false theory is a criticism of the 
facts in terms of logic. 


The clue to Stone’s reasoning in his account of what the 
analytical jurists were doing is to be found in his confusion 
between logic and ideology. He describes his section on Law 
and Logic as concerned with the question, “What are the 
definitions and premises which will permit us to view the 
contents of the legal order (i.e., the legal propositions (or 
precepts) or any part of them) as a logically (in the syllo- 
gistic sense) self-consistent system” (p. 47). 
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There are no premises that will make the law self- 
consistent; it contains many conflicting ideals of society. 
This Stone himself demonstrates with impressive scholarship. 
The building,of a relatively consistent structure from the 
materials to be found in the legal order, as a partial picture 
of its present and a projection of its future, is just what 
is involved in the preparation of a legal ideology.® Logic 
itself can give no basis for criticism of the law in the way 
that analytical jurisprudence has criticised it. The analytical 
criticism of the law has gone far beyond mere logical consis- 
tency, but has been directed at uncertainty, inelegance,: and 
redundancy. As Stone emphasises, it exaggerates the con- 
sistency and certainty of the law. It is just for the upholding 
of these ideals that Stone attacks analytical jurisprudence 
as tending “to neglect the fuller ideal of the law as a just 
arbiter between men living amid the conflicts of a real 
society” (p. 191). Stone equates the preparation of an 
ideology based on complete consistency of the law with logic, 
and the recension of the law in the light of that ideology with 
logical criticism. Stone’s account of analytical jurisprudence 
can be summed up by saying that it is a recension of the law 
in terms of an ideology. If one does not consider that any 
scientific contribution to the study of law has been made by 
analytical jurisprudence, and ignores its practical contribu- 
tions to terminology, this is a not unfair description of the 
work that has been done by it. 

The ideology is of a peculiar kind, and not easily recognis- 
able as such. It is the ideology of the non-political expert 
legal scholar, much more than of the practical lawyer. In 
the countries of the British Commonwealth, where codification 
has never become a serious issue, analytical jurisprudence 
has had little direct influence outside the University, the 
profoundly anti-theoretical bias of English practitioners, and 
the small immediate utility of its doctrines in ordinary legal 
work, ensuring this. The legal scholar, who is almost always 


a a a 
’As it is irrelevant to this discussion, no distinction is drawn between 
ideologies and utopias, 
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a University teacher or textbook writer, remote from the 
actual administration of justice, and little interested in the 
actual working of law, tends to ‘over-emphasise the certainty 
of law, and the clarity of its distinctions. A static law 
receiving progressive classificatory refinement is his ideal. 

Stone’s difficulty in» showing how logic has any place, 
beyond that involved in argument of any kind, in analytical 
jurisprudence, is emphastsed by the distinction that he makes 
between logical arrangements tolerated by the legal system, 
and those not tolerated. The inclusion of Hohfeld amongst 
the analytical jurists, in the light of Stone’s general position, 
is surprising, unless his opposites were regarded as the result 
of improper flirting with logic of an Hegelian kind. He shows 
little interest in logic, his work is singularly free from even 
verbal concessions to rationalism. Stone states, ‘“Hohfeld’s 
least common denominators do not purport to push the logical 
arrangement of the legal system further than the system will 
actually tolerate. In other words, they are a logical frame 
built according to specifications drawn from an actual body 
of law. They are not a frame based on premises external to 
the law into which the legal system is to be forced” (p. 116). 
In other words, they are not a “logical frame” at all, they 
are an empirical frame which Stone considers fits the facts. 
If “ideological frame” were written for “logical frame” 
a more intelligible statement would result. It is submitted 
that in this passage there is a confused recognition of the 
point made above, that with Hohfeld, the attempt to found 
a scientific theory limiting the content of the law was given 
up, and instead, the formal characters of the legal relations 
were made the subject of analysis. 

In one way Kelsen’s pure theory of law comes nearer 
to Stone’s account of analytical jurisprudence than that of 
either Austin or Hohfeld. Kelsen does criticise law upon the 
basis of a logical theory (using logic in its broadest sense). 
But it is not mere syllogistic fallacies that Kelsen is seeking 
out. He is laying down the legal conditions of solidarism 
in his theory of Grundnorm. 
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The writer believes that, in fact, norms just cannot be 
hierarchically arranged. Legal systems have existed with a 
multiplicity of Grundnorms. For example, before the Civil 
War, no lawyer who was not a fanatical partisan could have 
stated the Grundnorm of English law. It is only by slow 
development that the public law of a State gets that ideo- 
logical consistency that enables it to proclaim a single Grund- 
norm. It may never reach that state. Even if one accepted 
Kelsen’s distinction between the levels of being occupied by 
“ig” and “ought”, there is nothing in this distinction to 
require that there should be only one basic legal norm. 
Kelsen’s theory of law is thus not a theory in the proper 
sense of the term at all, but a system of ideological demands 
applicable to the legal system. Logic contributes to the 
building of a self-consistent set of ideological demands, but 
it is a simple abuse of language to describe the criticism of 
law in the light of a system of ideological demands as a 
criticism in the light of logic. On the contrary, it is only 
the ambiguity of the term “theory”, which in the social 
sciences permits clearly ideological structures to be called 
theories, that permits Kelsen’s work to be called a theory. 
The serious criticism of the pure theory of law begins with a 
recognition of its ideological character, and the relation of 
that character to social and intellectual movements. Because 
of Stone’s view that the pure theory is a logical one, he does 
not develop this line of inquiry. Not only that, but he is 
enabled to attack a counter-ideology in the law, namely the 
sacredness of contracts, under the banner of logical possi- 
bility (see at p. 101).* 
of norms contracts are the result of a delegation of legislative power. This 
theory removes objections against legal interference with contracts. “If 
the power to contract is regarded as a delegated power to create legal 
norms, there is seen to be no need to resort to such fictions. Legal norms 
created by contracting parties are subject like all legal norms to the 
restraints of superior norms. The rules of frustration might then be seen 
as such superior norms” (p. 101). The Kelsen theory is a refutation of 
the view that it is “self-evident” that contracts are independent of legis- 


lative power, but unless the theory is accepted as true, and not as a mere 
playing with possibilities, it gives no basis whatever for in fact supporting 
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Assuming that the restatement brings out Stone’s real 
meaning, it is necessary to consider whether analytical juris- 
prudence is inherently ideological. Stone’s own account of 
Hohfeld is an admission that some scientific work has been 
done in the comparatively narrow field of the legal relation. 
As has been pointed out above, juristic distinctions do not 
suffice for a complete exposition of the law, so the issue can 
be restated thus, does classification of the law based upon 
material distinctions distort the law? 


The mere posing of the question implies that it is possible 
to distinguish between the law and its distortions, and this 
implies that a true classification is possible. This conclusion 
is implicit in the recognition that classification is an empirical 
activity. At the same time we must recognise that the law 
is changing continuously under pressure from legally irrational 
forces, so that any classification must suffer speedy obsoles- 
cence. If Stone is in error in associating analytical juris- 
prudence with logic, it follows that his treatment of the 
precedent system in connection with analytical jurisprudence 


the interference with contracts by courts or Other legal organs. Stone’s 
view that Kelsen’s theory is a logical one and therefore not true of any 
actual legal system enables him to avoid affirming the truth of Kelsen’s 
theory, but at the same time to use it to support policies in the law of 
which he approves. Thus in argument he moves from the unexceptionable 
position that Kelsen’s theory has exploded one possible justification of a 
resistance to the interference with contracts, to the view that it might 
justify a legal policy of subjecting the freedom of contract to control. 

These so-called competing theories in the field of contracts are really 
competing ideologies. The premise of the whole argument is that there 
is interference by the courts with contracts. The basis upon which such 
interference is rationalised will affect the way in which, as a matter of 
legal policy, interference in the future will be developed. For proper 
consideration of any rationalisation its policy basis should be considered. 
Restrictive policies of judicial interference with contracts are more con- 
sonant with a laissez-faire economy; broad policies of interference are 
more consonant with a controlled economy. The “implied term” rationalisa- 
tion of judicial interference restricts it expressly to aiding the market. 
Other rationalisations have a less purely laissez-faire basis. 

If the Kelsen picture of contract were accepted as a true theory, then 
there would be no question of competing rationalisations. All contracts 
would be overlaid by higher norms irrespective of any policies. If the 
Kelsen theory is not true in fact, it affords no basis for determining policy 
issues. Attempts to use it, after its falsity is recognised, can only mask 
the policy or demand bases of the competing views, and obscure the real 


conflict. 
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is also unsound. It is only his view that logic occupies a 
special role in both that connects them. The criticism of 
Stone’s general account of analytical jurisprudence does not 
affect his analysis of the precedent system. Paradoxically 
enough, this is, in part, a true piece of analytical juris- 
prudence in the literal meaning of his definition, namely, a 
critique of the law in terms of logic. 

The role that can be played by analytical jurisprudence 
is a humble one; in its scientific aspect it can develop the 
theory of the legal relation, in its practical aspect it can 
improve the classification of the law, preparing for the day 
when the codification of Anglo-American law will be under- 
taken. It may be true that it can only influence events in 
times of orderly legal development, and is passed by in times 
of crisis. However, because it is both a difficult and not an 
immediately rewarding study, it is pre-eminently a study 
which must be kept alive in the universities. The university 
exists to maintain the continuity of culture, and not merely 
to serve current demands. The call to the legal theorist to 
join the hue and cry after “justice” is simply such a demand, 
and those who have eschewed this publicist work and have 
devoted themselves to rigorous studies of an analytical kind 
may have shown a higher cultural responsibility. 


THE UNDIALECTICAL STATE: A STUDY 
IN MARXIST POLITICAL THEORY. 


By 8S. Dominitz. 


BrizFty, the aim of this paper is to show that the 
orthodox Marxist theory of the State (as expounded by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin) though far more significant than any of 
the successive “contract” or “idealist” theories, must be 
rejected on methodological grounds. For a few moments’ 
reflection suffices for us to suspect that the inherent weakness 
of the theory lies not in what it asserts but rather in the 
question which it sets itself to answer. 

Again, its attraction is due far more to what it implicitly 
denies than to what it explicitly asserts. Armed with an 
economic conception of history Marx was able (at least to his 
own satisfaction) to break away from the vicious circle of 
defending and justifying the State and of attributing to it 
characteristics which were ideal rather than actual. Con- 
vinced as he was that the “realm of freedom” was to be a 
result of economic development alone, he rejected en masse 
the previous theories, both Hegel’s apotheosis of the State 
and those which regarded the State as a necessary evil. Gone 
once and for all is the classical view that the raison d’étre 
of the State is the securing of the maximum good. The 
historical myth of the social contract is dispelled in favour 
of a theory grounded on historical reality. 

Nor has recent historical research found any reason to 
deny the view that the State was founded to ensure the con- 
tinued supremacy of one class over another. I quote with 
approval a passage from Oppenheimer. “The State, com- 
pletely in its genesis, essentially and almost completely 
during the first steps of its existence, is a social institution 


1Preface to The State. 
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forced by a victorious group of men on a defeated group, with 
the sole purpose of regulating the dominion of the victorious 
group over the vanquished, and securing itself against revolt 
from within and attacks from abroad. Teleologically, this 
domination had no other purpose than the economic exploita- 
tion of the vanquished by the victors.” 

As Oppenheimer himself points out one can define a 
State however one wishes. Hence one can also place the 
genesis of the State at any stage in the social development 
_of mankind. As regards the latter aspect, Marxist theory can 
scarcely be faulted. To trace the origin of the State back 
to the emergence of the class struggle which itself is “based 
on the insufficiency of production”, in short, to substitute 
economic necessity for human psychology as the main factor 
producing the State—all this has been accepted by many 
historians, social scientists, and psychologists. 


Whilst for the social contract theorists the State was an 
instrument to combat and mitigate the results of natural 
inequalities, to Lenin that same institution was to be smashed 
because it served to perpetuate inequality. Regarded no longer 
as a moral or equalising force, but as a coercive superstructure 
designed in the first place to assure one privileged section of 
society immunity from generalised want, the State came 
to be regarded not as the community’s weapon against indiv- 
iduals who threaten natural rights, but as the barrier protect- 
ing the illegitimate usurpation of the means of production by 
a minority. 

Let us first reiterate that the linking of the origin of 
the State with the irreconcilability of the class struggle was 
not only legitimate but empirically justified. The fallacy 
appears, however, as soon as the circumstances of the State’s 
appearance become not merely the starting point for the 
definition, but the very content of that definition. 


It is on this point, the definition of the State, that 
Popper’s general criticism? of Marxist methodology can be 


2In The Open Society and Its Enemies. 
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applied with the maximum effect. For it is the synthesis of 
historicism with methodological essentialism which is so 
fatal to the Marxist theory of the State. Popper had already 
pointed out that “methodological essentialism can (accord- 
ingly) be based on the historicist argument which actually 
led Plato to his metaphysical essentialism, the argument that 
change presupposes something which remains identical with 
itselfi—an essence’. Now one could perhaps insist that 
Plato’s essence was an ideal, teleological essence; an insist- 
ence which, if taken as the basis of an argument, could 
possibly clear Plato from Popper’s derogatory attempts to 
link him with pre-condemned historicism. Compare, however, 
Marx’s position: here the essentialism is not ideal, not teleo- 
logical, not even dialectical. As regards the State—and, it 
must be pointed out, as regards the State almost solely— 
Marx’s synthesis of essentialism and an extreme form of 
historicism produces a disastrous result. 


We maintain firstly that Marxist theory errs in treating 
the State on essentialist lines and in posing to itself the 
question “what is the State?”, a question, it is significant to 
notice, which fortunately none of the contract theorists 
directly attempted to answer. It is in Hegel that we first 
notice categorical assertions of the form “the State is so-and- 
so”; but we do not submit that the Marxist theory of the 
State is Hegelian in character. 

For notice, secondly, that Marxism denied the State a 
dialectical status—that the State does not develop in the 
celebrated way from thesis through antithesis to synthesis— 
that the concept of the State remains barren and static! 
This is the fundamental significance of the historicist defini- 
tion that the “State is the product and the manifestation of 
the irreconcilability of the class struggle”. 


The denial of the dialectical development of the State is 
symptomatic of the general Marxist attitude to political 
institutions. Throughout it is emphasised that they are 


8 The Poverty of Historicism, in Economica, 1944. 
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but superstructures dependent for their existence on the 
underlying “real” economic and productive forces. To grant 
political institutions a life of their own, to allow them an 
independent development, to grant them creative and non- 
derivative functions, would amount to denying the primacy 
of economic relations. And this Marxism cannot admit at 
any cost for, as Bertrand Russell* points out, Marx “is the 
last of the great system builders, the successor of Hegel, a 
believer, like him, in a rational formula summing up the 
evolution of mankind’. To allow the State therefore an 
original development, to allow it to become more than a mere 
by-product of the class struggle, would be tantamount to 
introducing a dualism into Marx’s system, a dualism which 
would no doubt soon degenerate into a pluralism. 


On examining Marxism as a whole it soon becomes clear 
that the theory of the State as a product of the class struggle, 
no less than the prediction (or, using Popper’s terminology, 
the “prophecy”) of the ultimate withering away of the State 
consequent upon the advent of the classless society, is an 
integral part of Marxist philosophy. In this connection 
disagreement must be expressed with Popper’s suggestion 
that the concept of the State withering away was not at all 
necessary to Marxist theory; that it was postulated mainly 
“to take the wind out of their anarchist rivals’ sails”. On 
the contrary, it must be insisted that the State withering 
away is a concept which logically follows from the Marxist 
methodology. 


This is not to deny that their theory was also meant to 
serve a practical purpose. Certainly it was, for had not Marx 
himself proclaimed, “Philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways, but the real task is to alter it’? But 
paradoxically enough man’s ability to alter the world gener- 
ally was constrained within the limits set by the development 
of productive forces and relationships, which latter them- 

4 History of Western Philosophy. 
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selves shaped the nature of the political, religious, ideological 
and other superstructures. 


It is this insistence, then, on the primacy of economic 
reality which underlay the entire conception of the State, 
a conception which identified the essence of the State with the 
function it fulfilled at its genesis. In justice to Marx it must 
be pointed out that, independently of any theoretical con- 
siderations, Marx had very persuasive empirical justifications 
for his view on the State. It should be recalled that his 
theory was developed at a time when he was conducting 
extensive research into English social life—a social life 
dominated by the laissez-faire doctrine, a doctrine which 
deprecated State intervention in economic affairs. How 
natural for Marx, then, to deduce the autonomy of economics 
and moreover to insist that the State’s sole function was to 
perpetuate the present system by means of force! Thus arises 
the idea of the State as a special instrument of class 
oppression. 

How far then can we admit as valid a possible defence 
of the Marxist (and Leninist) theory of the State to the 
effect that it was expounded by men who were unaware of the 
recent developments in politics which, in a few countries at 
least, may lead a few optimists to say that the State is 
actually a reconciler of class struggles? In other words, did 
the Marxist theory of the State account for the facts as they 
were present at the time the theory was expounded? 


The answer is in the negative. Marx and Engels, Lenin 
and other Marxists, when confronted later in the century 
with the fact that States were displaying socialist and collec- 
tivist tendencies and policies, insisted that these were not 
really the State’s functions, the State being considered “as 
such”. Recourse is had to an essentialist theory which is 
prepared to maintain its own purist line when challenged 
by hostile facts demanding a modification in the theory. 


Undoubtedly the stand taken is quite legitimate. But we 
are not interested in States “as such’! Our concern is with 
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political facts—not with theories which, as Oppenheimer 
reveals, seek “a satisfactory concept of the real essence of 
the State’”.° 

It is this unrealistic approach to the problem of the 
State and its possibilities, an approach conditioned by an 
essentialist theory designed, perhaps justly, to discredit the 
State, but unaware that the State was, principally through 
the adoption of Marxist ideology, developing into something 
more than the essence theory postulated—it is this uncom- 
promising attitude towards new facts which rendered the 
Marxist theory of the State unrealistic and inapplicable in 
practice. And yet it was Engels himself who attacked some 
opponents because “they are blind to all facts which made 
the thing necessary, and they hurl themselves against the 
word”.® 

On the initial premise that the State is nothing but 
“the product and the manifestation of the irreconcilability 
of the class struggle” is based the entire Marxist theory of 
the State and the necessity for revolution. Hence follows 
the insistence that the State machinery consists of a “special 
repressive force”’—a force, since it was designed to be such, 
which cannot be utilised for other ends. “No State is a ‘free’ 
or a ‘people’s’ State”. The logical conclusion is that the 
State must be smashed; “they hurl themselves against the 
word”. 

Closely bound up with this is the view, aptly termed 
“the impotence of politics”, which will not recognise the 
possibility of reform within the existing political institutions 
even where such reform has manifestly taken place. Hence 
the insistence that any freedom or democracy gained within 
the existing institutions is merely formal, not “real” or 
“economic”. 

Without concerning ourselves too much with historical 
events it must nevertheless be stressed what catastrophic 
effects such a theory had when actually put into practice. 


5 Preface to The State. 
* Quoted by Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 48. 
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Let us take the example of post-1918 Germany. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of the split between the Marxists and 
the Social Democrats (and there is much reason to deplore 
the actions of the latter) there is absolutely no justification 
for the dogmatic obstructionist policy adopted by the Indepen- 
dents and Communists. Instead of facing up to realities, 
instead of co-operating with the Social Democrats at least 
in common cause against the parties on the “Right”, instead 
of working, at least temporarily, through the democratic 
institutions—in place of this we find them committed to a 
doctrinaire policy dictated by false theory, a policy from 
whose effects the world has not even now recovered. At 
present it is not the Marxist ideology which is being criticised ; 
it is merely their theory of the State which has militated 
against the success of their more justifiable aims. 

And yet, as we have remarked earlier, the theory of the 
State is symptomatic, and displays an inherent weakness— 
the fallacy of over-simplification. 


If, as we think is the case, the State is more than a mere 
superstructure dependent upon ultimate economic realities; 
if it is an active agent itself which can act on and change 
economic relations and institutions; if we think political 
liberty is not merely a by-product of the classless society; 
that is, if we do not share the optimism that there is a 
necessary connection between “the taking possession of the 
means of production in the name of society by the State” and 
the ultimate withering away of the State; if, in short, we 
maintain that the assertion that “as soon as there is no 
longer any class of society to be held in subjection: as soon 
as, along with the class domination and the struggle for 
individual existence based on the former anarchy of pro- 
duction, the collisions and excesses arising from these have 
also been abolished, there is nothing more to be repressed, 
which would make a special repressive force, a State, 
necessary .. .” is a piece of inadmissible optimism based on 
an uncritical view of the State; then a minute examination 
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of particulars becomes superfluous in the light of our previous 
criticism. For we insist that the State is more than the 
“product of class antagonisms”, that the task of progressive 
political action consists of more than seeing that the political 
and juridical institutions keep pace with the changes in the 
means of production and the changes in the relations between 
the classes. 


Moreover we deprecate the loose thinking about the 
workers’ State or “semi-State”’ (to be used “not in the 
interests of freedom but in order to hold down its advers- 
aries’) which is mysteriously to perform identical functions 
and yet to be free from the defects of the bourgeois State. 
It is very doubtful whether the provision for a citizen army, 
the election of officials, their standard wages, and other 
devices advocated to prevent the State from being something 
over and above society and its officials from turning into 
bureaucrats, are sufficient guarantee that this State will 
acquiesce in its own “withering away”. 


The entire argument in The State and Revolution seems 
to have a deductive air about it; it is as if Lenin has said 
“The State is the product of class antagonisms; it has the 
followiug characteristics; we shall abolish class antagonisms; 
therefore the State will no longer exist; therefore ipso facto 
its characteristics or secondary functions (substitute ‘sub- 
stance’ for State and ‘attributes’ for characteristics or func- 
tions) will no longer need to be taken into account. Q.E.D.” 
Of course, this is a travesty of the actual argument; but 
there is a direct analogy, because of the unwarranted assump- 
tions and unfounded optimism displayed throughout. And 
this despite the claim that Marx and Engels had changed a 
formerly Utopian Socialism and made it scientific! 


This is exactly what the Marxist theory of the State is 
not. In dispelling some of the current assumptions about 
the State it was no doubt displaying a “scientific” character ; 
moreover, in stressing the importance of economic factors 
(the “independent variable”’—S. Hook) it has made an invalu- 
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able contribution to political philosophy no less than to 
political science. But its claim to be scientific is invalidated 
by its essentialist assumptions and by its tendency throughout 
to unwarranted optimism and over-simplification. And above 
all, in Popper’s apt phrase, it has erroneously “substituted 
historic prophecy for social technology”. 

And yet, it need not have been so. For, theoretically at 
least, Marxist philosophy could have provided a more com- 
prehensive view of the State than the one it actually did. 
The following extract from Engels’ is indicative of an attitude 
which, had it been applied specifically to the problem of the 
State, would have produced much more satisfactory results. 

“Because we denied that the different ideological spheres 
[substitute, or rather add, “political institutions”] which 
play a part in history, have an independent historical develop- 
ment, we were supposed to have denied that they have any 
historical efficacy. At the basis of this is the ordinary 
undialectical notion of cause and effect as fixed, mutually 
opposed, polar relations, and a complete disregard of reci- 
procity. These gentlemen forget, almost intentionally, that 
a historical factor, once it has been brought into the world 
by another—ultimately economic—fact, is able to react upon 
its surroundings and even affect its own causes .. .” 


7Quoted by Crawford, The Study of History, p. 16. 


DISCUSSION. 
PREFACE TO A FUTURE METAPHYSIC. 


By H. Hupson. 


In writing a preface to a future metaphysic Boyce Gibson 
has at the same time written a conclusion, and, one is tempted 
to add, an epitaph. I do not think he is to be censured for 
doing so, since probably it is impossible to accomplish the 
former without contriving the latter. When formulating a 
system of metaphysics the author should apparently preface 
it by as humble as possible a “Me voici!” and conclude it with 
a dismal and pious “Que sais-je?”, for Boyce Gibson is much 
concerned to stress the importance of personal confession in 
metaphysics as well as the uncertainty of the conclusions 
reached. 

Anyone who has been deeply affected by the positivist 
virus is unlikely to be converted to a healthy interest in 
metaphysics by such a doctrine. Boyce Gibson bids high 
defiance to positivists, asserting that they can either take or 
leave what he says, but there are many who while influenced 
by positivism still keep a wistful eye on metaphysics— 
perhaps he was preaching only to the converted. 

At least three reasons are given why we should regard 
metaphysics as important. Boyce Gibson maintains that a 
system of metaphysics is partly an expression of the person- 
ality of its founder, and that thereby an arbitrary element 
is introduced into metaphysics (pp. 149-150). Nevertheless 
this arbitrary element can at least be minimised by the use 
of highly abstract concepts and by the use of what he calls 
“well-informed consistency” (pp. 142, 145, 144). The use of 
such concepts and such a criterion as well-informed consistency 
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may result in a system of metaphysics approximating to the 
truth (p. 145). That presumably is one reason why meta- 
physics is not a futile study. He asserts that the greatness 
of successive thinkers lies in the insight and thoroughness 
with which they have brought out the presuppositions of ‘their 
own times. Finally, he holds that metaphysics is at least 
poetry and poetry is one of the acknowledged triumphs of 
the human spirit (pp. 151, 133). I will deal briefly with each 
of these in turn. 


Since the most abstract concepts will be of little reli- 
ability unless their use and interrelation are supplemented by 
well-informed consistency, I propose to consider the latter. 
In order to illustrate what he means by well-informed con- 
sistency Boyce Gibson gives an illustration (p. 144) from 
Grote’s History of Greece. The kind of argument used in the 
illustration seems quite different from the kind of argument 
used by metaphysicians; it is an empirical argument of the 
type used by scientists. If he had illustrated the meaning 
of well-informed consistency by an example involving infer- 
ence with the highly abstract concepts of metaphysics, I 
should have been more convinced of the relevance of his 
proposed criterion. On this account I do not understand 
how he attaches probability to the conclusions of meta- 
physics (“very likely to be true”, p. 145). The phrase 
suggests that metaphysics is an empirical study in a sense 
which is generally denied. I think he should give a more 
precise statement of well-informed consistency and its relation 
to science on the one hand and to metaphysics on the other. 


Concerning his justification of the greatness of philo- 
sophers, there is little to be said except by way of qualified 
agreement. I suggest, however, that in addition to being 
largely inadvertent biographers of their times the great meta- 
physicians are both interesting and important as experi- 
menters in the usages of abstract words. This is a contribu- 
tion which rejoices the logical analyst since it affords him 
ample opportunity for the exercise of his craft. Indeed, 
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even from his own standpoint, the analyst is deeply indebted 
to the metaphysician who is a systematic developer and 
unconscious expositor of the misusages and obscurities inher- 
ent in human discourse. Bacteria responsible for disease can 
often best be studied by growing them in a culture; to the 
analyst, a metaphysical system is rather analogous to such 
a culture and the bacteria to the deeper and more fundamental 
confusions inherent in common discourse. Certainly the 
metaphysician does not intend to make such a contribution 
to science, but then he seems to partake a little of the 
immortality of that pseudo-sportsman Winkle who shot at a 
crow but wounded a pigeon. It is also worth remarking that 
though the great philosophers of the past may be important 
for the “thoroughness and insight with which they brought 
out the presuppositions of their own times”, such work may, 
in the future, be more efficiently undertaken by the social 
scientist. If this is correct, even the great metaphysicians 
will be in serious danger of becoming very second-rate 
performers, and we shall have to look elsewhere to justify 
their activity. 

We come now to the thesis that metaphysics is at least 
poetry. I am amazed to learn that Hegel’s Phenomenology 
of Mind, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and Leibniz’s 
Monadology are at least poetry. The passionate scholia which 
intersperse the consecutive propositions of Spinoza’s Ethics 
no more justify us in regarding that great work as at least 
poetry than in regarding an orange as at least a pip because 
we happen to find a few pips embedded in the fruit. 


Boyce Gibson is anxious to explain that while meta- 
physics is at least poetry, it is not just poetry, that in fact 
it is more than poetry. In his endeavour to show why meta- 
physics is not just poetry, however, he succeeds in giving 
some good reasons for denying that metaphysics is poetry 
at all (pp. 183-134). Other reasons could be given but I see 
no reason to add to those already provided. The argument 
for the assimilation of metaphysics to poetry is clearly 
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of an analogical character and the differences drawn between 
the two seem adequate to dispose of the argument. Personal 
confession, expression of one’s controlled reaction to one’s . 
environment, may assume different forms, which, however 
closely they are related, must be distinguished for purposes 
of clear thinking. Metaphysics may be quite a distinct form 
of art, of which—as art—its creators have no reason to be 
ashamed. Half-seriously, one might hazard the suggestion 
that there is a resemblance between a metaphysician and a 
novelist who substitutes categories and concepts for characters. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Brerween Man anp Man. By Martin Buber, translated by 
Ronald Gregor Smith, Kegan Paul, 1947. Pp. 210. 
Martin Busser has made peculiarly his own the fertile 

marchlands on the borders of religion, philosophy, and psycho- 

logy. His equipment for his important but elusive assign- 
ment is a wide cultural background, a rich vein of poetry, 
great intellectual penetration, and perfect charity. He has 

high standing as a historian and analyst of Judaism, as a 

sociologist, and as a philosopher of religion. He has also 

a strong strain of mysticism and the simplicity of a plain 

believer. He is the master of a beautiful German prose style, 

a thought too warm and lavish for modern British taste, but 

striking in its epigram, its wealth of imagery, and its 

original word-formations.. He is a leading member of the 

Jewish community, Austrian by birth and Palestinian by 

adoption, and since 1938 has been Professor of Social Philo- 

sophy at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Much of Buber’s work is scholarly and untranslated, 
relating to fine points of Jewish history and Old Testament 
criticism. (A sample of essays on these subjects, including 
one of peculiar excellence on The Faith of Judaism, was trans- 
lated under the title of Mamre by Dr. Greta Hort, formerly 
of the University Women’s College, Melbourne, and published 
in 1946 by the Melbourne University Press.) But his growing 
international reputation rests on Ich und Du (I and Thou), 

_a longer and continuous essay on the foundations of person- 
ality. Some understanding of this cardinal work is useful in 
approaching the volume under review, in which the central 
theme is applied, explained, and developed in detail, but 


ee ee a ee ee 
1It must be a translator’s despair, and Mr. Gregor Smith is to be 
congratulated on his success in an unusually difficult undertaking. 
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neither demonstrated nor fully expounded. That is not to say 
that it could not be discerned by an attentive reader, and the 
new jwork is therefore to be commended even to those who 
do not know its antecedents. But it undoubtedly reads best 
as a sequel. 


The theme of Ich und Du was briefly as follows. To 
anything in the world we can be related as I to Thou, or as 
I to It—and It includes He and She. In the latter relation 
the “other” is laid out before the subject (or agent) as an 
object; in the former there exists between them a reciprocity 
of mutual concern. To be truly human is to be able to enter 
into the relation of I-Thou. The “It-World” (EHswelt) is 
solid and continuous and dependable; the “Thou-World” 
(Dwoelt) is sporadic and discontinuous, soaring out of the 
Eswelt only on occasions. “Without It man cannot live; 
but he who lives with It alone is no man.” He attains his full 
being only when he enters into the Thou-relation with his 
environment. The main obstacle is the self-consciousness which 
causes us to reflect on our own reactions instead of being 
wholly committed to the other. That wraps us up in ourselves 
and prevents us from being ourselves. For the person is not 
himself by himself, but only in conjunction with a “Thou” 
—to be a person is to stand in this type of relation to another 
person. Im Anfang war die Beziehung: In the beginning 
was the relation. 


Two misunderstandings are here specially to be avoided. 
First, the I-Thou relation is not restricted to human beings. 
At one end it can hold between men and animals (the story 
of the boy and the horse, Between Man and Man, p. 23) and 
even between a man and a tree (Ich wnd Du, pp. 12-13): the 
difference between membership of the Hswelt and of the 
Duwelt depends not on the status of the participants in the 
scale of creation, but on the way they stand to each other. 
This is shown also at the other end, for in the life of religion 
there is manifested an I-Thou relation between man and God. 
On this latter point, it should be noted that God, in Buber’s 
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view, is constituted by His commerce with the world, and 
the world is constituted by its commerce with God: the 
conception of autarky or self-sufficiency is not shifted from 
man to God, but is radically abolished: to be self-sufficient is 
to be relegated to the Hswelt. On the other hand, God is 
the point @appui of all I-Thou relations, because in Him 
it is continuously present, and in His creation it is only 
active here and there. 


The other possible misunderstanding is written large in 
the history of nineteenth century political philosophy. Others 
besides Buber have come to see that the atomistic individual 
is a mythical abstraction, but they have drawn the conclusion 
that the true individual is to be found as the organ of a 
national society. Buber energetically denies that personality 
is disclosed by being merged in a whole, because he has 
parted company with the presupposition of this view, i.e., 
that what makes a thing real is its being self-sufficient. In 
his own view, personality consists in the reciprocity of two 
or more beings who, though (or because) related mutually 
as I and Thou, are wholly distinct from each other. Over the 
whole field of morality and religion, Buber substitutes for 
the mysticism of identity the mysticism of reciprocity. This 
theme is worked out with great subtlety and force in the 
essay entitled The Question to the Single One, published 
under the noses of the fortunately uncomprehending Nazis 
in 1936, and reprinted in the volume before us, Between 
Man and Man; which we now turn to examine. 


The work is divided into five parts. The first essay 
is called Dialogue and recapitulates, with variations, the 
general theme of Ich und Du. The second, already alluded 
to, proceeds through a profound analysis of Kierkegaard’s 
individualism and of the collectivist alternative to re-affirm 
the same central conviction: that the person is a function of 
the I-Thou relation, and that such a relation differs funda- 
mentally from the alignment of self-seeking units in a modern 
“eollective”’. The third and fourth apply the theme to 
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education. The fifth, last, and longest, entitled What is Man?, 
contains a comprehensive review of successive philosophical 
attempts to capture the essential features of the human being, 
and subjects them to criticism from the “Reciprocal Person- 
alist” point of view. From Kant onwards all the philosophers 
mentioned are German; it would have been interesting to see 
what Buber would have made, for example, of McTaggart and 
James Ward. But it was just in German philosophy that the 
frustrating alternative between abstract individualism and 
anti-personalist collectivism was most sharply presented. It 
is in fact a test case; and no one could discuss it more fruit- 
fully than a thinker whose academic antecedents are German 
but whose heart is guided by the “dialogical” religion of the 
Old Testament. 


The first essay can perhaps best be conveyed by a series 
of quotations. ‘Where unreserve has ruled, even wordlessly, 
the word of dialogue has happened sacramentally” (p. 4). 
The experience of overcoming the limitations of separateness 
“cannot be completed on the level of Weltanschawung, but on 
that of reality. Neither needs to give up his point of view; 
only, in that unexpectedly they do something, and unexpectedly 
something happens to them which is called a covenant, they 
enter a realm where the law of the point of view no longer 
holds” (p. 6). “I have given up the ‘religious’ which is 
nothing but the exception, extraction, exaltation, ecstasy; or 
it has given me up. I possess nothing but the everyday, out 
of which I am never taken” (p. 12). “The word of him who 
wishes to speak with men without speaking with God is not 
fulfilled; but the word of him who wishes to speak with God 
without speaking with men goes astray” (p. 12). “A man can 
ward off with all his strength the belief that God is there, 
and tastes him in the strict sacrament of dialogue” (p. 17). 
“There is genuine dialogue . . . where each of the participants 
really has in mind the other or others in their present and 
particular being” (p. 19). “The life of dialogue is not one in 
which you have much to do with men, but one in which you 
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really have to do with those with whom you have to do” 
(p. 20). “I have known people who are absorbed in ‘social 
activity’ and have never spoken from being to being with 
a living man” (ibid.). “The basic movement of the life of 
monologue is not turning away as opposed to turning towards; 
it is ‘reflexion’” ... “I term it reflexion when a man with- 
draws from accepting with his essential being another person 
in his particularity ... and lets the other exist only as his 
own experience” (pp. 22-24). “True dialectic is not a mono- 
logue of the solitary thinker with himself, it is a dialogue 
between J and Thow”’ (quotation from Feuerbach, p. 27). 
“Only he who himself turns to the other being and opens 
himself to him receives the world in him. Only the being 
whose otherness, accepted by my being, lives and faces me in 
the whole compression of existence, brings the radiance of 
eternity to me. Only when two say to one another with all 
that they are, ‘It is Thow’, is the indwelling of the Present 
Being between them” (p. 30). 


These passages, besides revealing something of Buber’s 
characteristic manner of writing, bring out his main theme 
in relation to worship, to thought, to love—that what 
distinguishes the real from the sham is not what is done, but 
the mutual generosity of its doing. Buber is therefore opposed 
to all formal identifications of the real: actions which 
formally appear identical may differ in the spirit by the 
whole range between hell and heaven. Particularly note- 
worthy is his attitude to Riickbiegung—the bending back of 
the spirit towards itself, inadequately translated “reflexion” 
—which, in modern sophisticated self-conscious man, subtly 
taints the most serious endeavour, reducing even worship 
and love to indirect forms of self-admiration. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note both his acceptance of the 
Freudian analysis, and his conviction that it holds, not of 
man in general, but simply of “the typical man of today” 
(p. 196). 
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The second essay is concerned with Kierkegaard’s con- 
ception of the Single One. This lonely, violent Danish 
Christian was a contemporary of the lonely, violent German 
atheist Stirner, and, at the very zenith of the individualist 
period, each in his own way had tried to carry the contem- 
porary tendency to its logical conclusion. The atheist had 
the better chance, for Kierkegaard’s withdrawal from the 
world was necessarily a withdrawal into God, whereas Stirner 
had no need to acknowledge an other at all. Buber notes the 
difference, but chooses to stress the resemblance. Each denies 
the neighbour, the Christian for God, the atheist for himself. 
What is good about both of them is that their quest for the 
Single One inspires them with a strong dislike of those 
crowds and collectives in which all otherness is liquidated. 
In the face of modern developments this emphasis needs to 
be maintained. It is in a sense true, as Kierkegaard had said, 
that a man can have dealings with God only as a Single One; 
only if he shoulders his responsibilities, makes his decisions, 
and does not allow himself to be precipitated by the world 
on to the superficial plane of convenient abstractions. But 
when Kierkegaard goes on to say “everyone should be chary 
‘about having to do with ‘the others’, and should essentially 
speak only with God and with himself’, he is flying in the face 
of “the simple experience of faith”, that “speaking with God 
is something toto genere different from speaking with oneself, 
whereas, remarkably, it is not something toto genere different 
from speaking with another human being” (p. 50). In fact, 
Kierkegaard, lacking the clue of reciprocal personalism, has 
gone about the right quest in the wrong way. The Jew very 
properly calls the Christian to order by reminding him that 
under the Christian dispensation “God and man are not 
rivals”. “Creation is not a hurdle on the road to God, it is 
the road itself” (p. 52). “He is the infinite I that makes 
every It into His Thou” (p. 56). 


There is a personal pathos in Kierkegaard’s individualism, 
for it led him to the deliberate renunciation (others might 
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call it jilting) of his fiancée, Regina Olsen. Speaking of this 
decision, he once wrote paradoxically, “In order to come to 
love, I had to remove the object”. But he later made what 
Buber rightly calls the unforgettable confession, “Had I had 
faith I would have stayed with Regina” (p. 57). This is to 
admit that a strong enough faith would follow the working 
of God through the world and would not need to escape from 
the world. Kierkegaard himself wrote in his Journal, “The 
frightful thing is that precisely the highest form of piety, to 
let everything earthly go, can be the highest egoism”. Buber 
seizes on these inconsistent and, under the circumstances, 
tragic admissions to point his moral that “the Single One 
is the man for whom the reality of the relation with God 
as an exclusive relation includes and encompasses the possi- 
bility of relation with all otherness”, and “must therefore 
take his world, what of the world is extended and entrusted 
to him in his life, without any reduction into his life’s 
devotion” (p. 65). Incidentally, it leads him to one of the 
finest appreciations of the possibilities of marriage with its 
“steady experience of the life-substance of the other as other’, 
that the reviewer remembers ever having seen. 

For all that, Buber owes a great deal to Kierkegaard; 
indeed, it may be said that he appropriates his formula and 
extends it to include humanity. This comes out when he 
proceeds to belabour collectivist politics. It might be thought 
that Buber would draw the line to which Niebuhr has 
accustomed us between “moral man” and “immoral society”, 
and commend an inter-personal perfectionism in double har- 
ness with political quietism.? But he is saved from this 
dichotomy by his conviction that the infinite Thou has a way 
of “breaking through” in the most unlikely places, and pro- 
ducing an I-Thou relation in the midst of the more abstract 
and technical relations between colleagues or fellow-citizens. 
For Buber, the good is not the enemy of the best. On these 
~aNiebuhr, of course, does nothing of the kind. The most that can 


be said is that it leads him to accept the necessities of politics rather too 
easily. Anyway, the later Niebuhr disowns ‘moral man”, 
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grounds he can write: “The Single One, that is, the man 
living in responsibility, can make even his politica! decisions 
properly only from that ground of his being at which he is 
aware of the event as divine speech in him, and if he lets the 
awareness of this ground be strangled by the group he is 
refusing to give God an actual reply” (pp. 69-70). With this 
clue in hand, he criticises Carl Schmitt (Catholic) and 
Gogarten (Protestant), both of whom had been making terms 
with the Nazis on the basis that human depravity cannot 
afford to be too particular about its institutions. He insists 
on seeing the good with the evil, and sin “in its dialectic 
connexion with redemption”, a point on which Christian 
theologians should not have required a reminder. He then 
proceeds to his conclusion: “The collectivity cannot enter 
instead of the person into the dialogue of the ages which the 
Godhead conducts with mankind. Human perception ceases, 
the human response is dumb, if the person is no longer there 
to hear and speak. It is not possible to reduce the matter to 
private life; only in the uncurtailed measure of lived life, 
that is, only with the inclusion of participation in the body 
politic, can the claim be heard and the reply spoken” (pp. 
80-81). 

If more religious leaders and philosophers in Germany 
had written in this strain in good time, as Buber had the 
courage to do when the Nazis were actually in power, things 
might have happened differently. 


Passing by the lectures on education (regretfully, and 
solely on grounds of space, for they are full of Buber’s 
characteristic wisdom and tenderness), we reach the final 
100-page essay entitled What is Man?. Involving as it does 
a review of recent German philosophy, this section of the 
book may be the most interesting to readers of this Journal; 
but in at least one reader’s opinion it is not the best. Buber 
is a man of poetic insight who philosophises best when he is 
not talking philosophy at all. In so far as he does talk 
philosophy, it is in order to get away from the systematisers 
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and to return to those whose experiences they systematise. 
He is more interested in Augustine, Pascal and Kierkegaard 
than in Aquinas, Descartes and Hegel. His approach, in fact, 
is not “cognitive”, but “existential”. 


However, his main objective is not to write a philosophy 
nor yet to estimate the philosophies of others, but to develop 
to what he calls a “philosophical anthropology”; which is 
to be “wholly concentrated on man himself” (p. 123). As 
man is in this study “given to himself as a subject”, “he can 
know the wholeness of the person only when he does not leave 
the subjectivity out and does not remain an untouched 
observer”. “So long as you have yourself as an object, your 
experience of man is only as of a thing among things” 
(p. 124). To view man equably from the outside is thus a 
disqualification. “The Aristotelian man wonders at man 
among the rest, but only as part of a quite astonishing world. 
The Augustinian man wonders at that in man which cannot 
be uncerstood as part of the world” (128). It is the sense 
of subjectivity which makes the difference. Those philosophers 
who domesticate man, who have him defined and situated 
and thoroughly at home, always slur the element of opposi- 
tion, of uncanniness, of standing-out-ness, which the master 
“anthropologists” like Pascal and Kierkegaard have discerned 
and handed over for interpretation. A certain sense of 
insecurity is in fact favourable to fundamental observations 
on human nature. That is why the present hour (1938) 
presents a peculiar challenge, “Gone is the calm, a new 
anthropological dread has arisen, the question about man’s 
being faces us as never before—no longer in philosophical 
attire, but in the nakedness of existence” (p. 145). 


If we follow up this line of thought we shall satisfy one 
of the prerequisites of Buber’s reciprocal personalism: the 
detachment of the individual man from the Eswelt. The 
other prerequisite is the building of the Duwwelt. Buber care- 
fully follows the approximations which have led him to his 
own position: the occasional insights of Feuerbach (“Man’s 
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being is contained only in community, in the unity of man 
with man—a unity which rests, however, only on the reality 
of the difference between I and Thow”) : the effect of Nietzsche 
in making of man once more a “problematic” being: the 
decisive influence of Kierkegaard, who discerned the otherness 
of I and Thou at the heart of religion: the stimulus of Dilthey, 
whose distinction of Geisteswissenschaften which require 
Erlebnis from Naturwissenschaften which require only 
Erkenntnis obviously inspires his pupil’s “philosophical 
anthropology” (Buber worked under Dilthey as a student) : 
and finally the instructive failures of Husserl, Heidegger, and 
Scheler, the first of whom enriched “philosophical anthro- 
pology” with a few pregnant obiter dicta but did not follow 
them up, while the two latter, profoundly and centrally 
concerned with the human predicament, both missed the clue 
of mutuality, the one because of aloofness from the world 
the other because of his asceticism in the world. Against 
them all, against that tortuous anguish of the German soul 
which ended in the desperate solidarity of the Sturmabdteil- 
ungen, Buber opposes with passionate confidence the dialogue 
of his race with God, and his entire faith that there is nothing 
that the dialogue cannot transform. Here was a faith that 
the persecutors could neither destroy nor share. Perhaps 
that is why they turned to persecution. 


The cases of Heidegger and Scheler are particularly 
instructive. Both were men with a deep concern for the 
troubles of modern man, and have approached them with 
the firm determination to be “existential”, not merely cog- 
nitive, in their examination. Heidegger was much influenced 
by Kierkegaard, from whom he inherited a contempt for the 
anonymous average (das Man) and the conviction of a true 
“philosophical anthropologist” that man can only be known 
in his full being. He rightly attributed much of the evil of 
his time to the habit of thinking and acting in terms of 
abstract statistical entities instead of persons. But having 
discarded Kierkegaard’s theology he could look for the full- 
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ness of being only in the depths of the person himself. The 
result is that “everyone can speak only with himself’: 
“Heidegger’s man stands before himself and nothing else”. 
Perhaps that is why he is depicted (e.g., in Heidegger’s 
lecture, Was ist Metaphysik?) as “standing in anxiety and 
dread before nothing”: Heidegger’s thought has embraced an 
abstraction and begotten phantoms; and they disturb his 
dreams. From this grey world only the word “Thou” can 
deliver us; and that word Heidegger cannot or will not speak. 
The farthest he can go towards the other is “solicitude”; and 
while Buber probably underestimates the significance of this 
phrase, he is right in insisting that the other is presented in 
it not as sharing, but as being merely the recipient of what 
the fullness of a lonely soul may be pleased to give. 


As for Scheler, he certainly has to do with “the sheer 
concreteness of man’, and refuses to isolate his “existence” 
(Dasein) from the rest of his being as its source and signifi- 
cance. Moreover, he recognises deity of a sort. At one time 
he joined the Catholic Church; but before his death he 
emerged from it to worship a deity who is not so much the 
world’s ground as one of two competing powers. These 
powers he calls spirit and impulse. God is spirit, and as 
spirit has no impulse: He can “influence the world-process 
only by holding ideas and meaning before the primal powers” 
(p. 186). The same cleft exists in man, whom God redupli- 
cates, and so cannot save. “The will places the conceptions 
before the waiting instincts” (p. 189). This issues in a 
melancholy if heroic asceticism in which the only hope is 
appeal to a hostile energy. In any case it is the sort of 
pseudo-psychology which infuriated the Christian Church 
when it appeared among the gnostics, and infuriates the work- 
ing scientist today, for the same reasons. It personifies 
elements and forces, and ignores the real person in the 
process. Buber’s observation (p. 191) that “the true negoti- 
ations take place, not between spirit and instincts . .. but 
between one producer of spirit and instinct and another 
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producer of spirit and instinct’, seems to be not only true, but 
a necessary imaginative antiseptic. Scheler’s dualism has 
the same effect as Heidegger’s egoism: it destroys dialogue. 


Thus a study of recent philosophy (in Germany) con- 
firms ordinary observations: by its contortions it announces 
the death of the individualism it strives to defend. The alter- 
native is, however, not the collective, in which the whole 
task of humanity is simply declined in the interests of 
security. As Buber remarks, “Man in a collective ig not man 
with man” (p. 201). “Man’s isolation is not overcome here, 
but overpowered and numbed”. “The essence of man which 
is special to him can be directly known only in a living 
relation”. ‘““We may come nearer to the answer to the question 
what man is when wwe come to see him as the eternal meeting 
of the One with the Other” (p. 205). 


This review has been confined to exposition, with only 
occasional comment, because the reviewer believes that his 
business is to guide the reader to his own choices rather than 
to interpose his private opinions. By way of a last fling, 
however, he may perhaps be allowed to express his conviction 
that Buber is on to something really important. The sterile 
alternation of individualist and collectivist assertion over 
the last century has in fact reached the inevitable stalemate. 
Each party scores off the other, and neither can establish its 
own position. The reason is that they share a conviction 
which is false and which will lend falsity to all argument 
based on it; namely, that there are only these two alternatives. 
Buber presents as a tertiwm quid an interpersonal relational 
situation in which individuals are essentially united and 
community essentially divided. Very much the same kind of 
thing is being said by Maritain in France (“It is essential 
for personality to ask for a dialogue”) and by Macmurray in 
Scotland (cf. his contrast between the “substantival” and the 
“adjectival” descriptions of “society”: Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings, 1930-1931). It is perhaps no accident that 
leading thinkers of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
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communities showtd converge on this conception. It is the 
religious cemmunities, despite their sluggishness and their 
compromising commitments, which have kept alive the vision 
and the practice of a society of persons who are more than 
individuals, whose links are mutual and not collective. Now 
that this theme is exercising the minds of philosophers and is 
helping to solve their persistent problems, it is natural that 
men who have been moulded by the discipline of their religious 
enterprise should lead the re-formed battalions. 


REVIEWS. 


Soviet Epucation: Its PsycHoLogy AND PHILOSOPHY. By Maurice J. 
Shore. Philosophical Library, New York, 1947. 339 pages. Price, 
$4.75. 


Tuis work, which claims to trace the development of Marxist 
education from the theories of Marx and Engels to the present 
educational system of the U.S.S.R., falls far short of its pretensions. 

The author’s attempt to reconstruct Marx’s theory of education 
from a set of brief comments, most of which are not primarily 
concerned with education, suggests that either Marx did not have 
any real theory of education or Shore has not found the works in 
which it is presented. In dealing with education in the U.S.S.R., 
Shore has had the advantage of being able to read a large number 
of documents in the Russian language, but unfortunately these 
documents seem to have been of two main kinds, the resolutions of 
governmental bodies and of party congresses, and articles by 
educational theorists. He is therefore unable to describe, much 
less to evaluate, the actual educational practice of the Russian 
schools at any period. This limitation might be defended by reference 
to the sub-title of the book, but for the fact that the book contains 
no serious account or criticism of either psychological or philosophical 
theories, but in general reports only the broadest and vaguest prin- 
ciples, though it descends occasionally to irrelevant detail. 

Even where there have been drastic changes in Soviet educational 
policy, Shore is content to reproduce without criticism quite crude 
attempts at justification. In dealing, for example, with the abandon- 
ment of co-education after 1943, he records that co-education had been 
found to contribute to 

“(a) mental and moral uplift of ... half... the population; 

(b) placement of women on an equal footing with men.. :; 

(c) promotion and growth of secondary education; 

(d) uprooting of backward theories on the mental and social 
‘inferiority’ of women; 

(e) establishment of comradely relationships between boys and 
girls and general enforcement of the moral level of the 
pupils”. 

Yet he also quotes statements that co-education was lately found 
“to impede the course of the pedagogical process”, and to “make no 
allowance for differences in physical development of boys and girls, 
for variations required by the sexes in preparing each for their future 
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life work, and ... (not to) insure the required standard of discipline 
among the pupils”, and again that “the young people conduct them- 
selves in a more simple and earnest manner in the separate schools” 
(pp. 215-7). 

Here, clearly, there has been a change of policy, and either the 
later observations contradict the earlier ones, or the standards by 
which the effects of co-education are evaluated have changed. But 
Shore makes no comment on this. 

Nowhere does Shore state explicitly what he regards as the 
achievements or the shortcomings of Soviet education. In his con- 
cluding chapter he attempts a brief comparison of Soviet and 
American education, but fails to make clear what, in his opinion, 
America can learn from the Soviet system. 

The book is very poorly produced. The publishers seem to have 
made no effort to compensate for the author’s imperfect command 
of English, which shows itself in such phrases as “impassionate 
[meaning “impartial’] study” (p. 258) and “a two-hand discussion” 
(i.e., arguments from opposite points of view) (p. 230). Some mis- 
translations reveal themselves by their absurdity, for example where 
the pre-Soviet system of school marks from 1 to 5 is said to have 
been reintroduced, the meaning of the marks being ‘1—excellent; 
2—bad; 3—satisfactory; 4—good; 5—excellent” (p. 217)—this being 
also an example of the irrelevant detail mentioned above. The author 
has a predilection for the mixed metaphor, a stylistic ornament in 
which this book can almost compete with certain recent articles in 
our own Forum of Education. For instance, we read that “The Soviet 

. Baw the Nazi danger signals directed against her own security. 
In refusing to become the holocaust in the Nazi path of destruction, 
education was timely geared to harness the people for the forthcoming 
struggle” (p. 204). Finally, the book suffers from very careless. 
proof-reading, having an average of approximately one misprint 
per page. 

JOHN MACKIE. 


THE PsYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
Kate Friedlander. The International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. London, Kegan Paul, 1947. Price, 18s. 


THE publisher’s advertisement claims: “The book is primarily 
of interest to social workers, probation officers, teachers and youth 
club organisers, but it is written in a language that cannot fail to 
interest parents, employers, and the general public’. This needs 
qualification. 

One may cavil at the language and style; the latter frequently 
jerky and diffuse, the former too often ponderous and full of avoidable 
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‘““psychologese’. One may grant without question that the material 
will be of interest to a wide circle of readers, but doubts arise as to 
how far the plan and mode of presentation of the book will convince 
those engaged in work where they have to cope with problems of 
delinquency that the psycho-analytic approach has something of value 
for them in their difficulties. For those without some critical training 
in general psychology, the book is likely to have its dangers. Hither, 
‘on the one hand, it may set up resistance so that what is of value 
in the psycho-analytical approach is ignored: or rejected, or, on the 
other hand, it may add to the already all too numerous group of 
jargon-wise half-baked Freudians. This is always a danger in any 
popular or semi-popular presentation, but the reviewer feels that, 
particularly in Part I, Dr. Friedlander’s presentation is likely to 
enhance the danger. 

The pedestrian but conscientiously orthodox summary of Freudian 
theory in this section must be puzzling if not repelling to many who 
have little acquaintance with psycho-analysis. There is for others the 
dangerous appeal of facile classification and explanation. In par- 
ticular, one wonders how far the layman’s understanding is likely 
to be advanced by such obiter dicta as the following: “... children of 
either sex are interested in the male genital only, and regard it as 
the correct form of the genital” (p. 20); “The girl wonders why 
she is not a boy and comes to the conclusion that there must be 
something wrong with her. Resentment is added to jealousy, since 
the girl makes the mother responsible for her not having been born 
a boy” (p. 39); “The most dreadful punishment for the boy at this 
stage” (i.e., from three years plus to about eight years) “is to be 
robbed of his manliness, that is, castrated. There may have been, 
and in most cases have been, some observations of a little girl’s 
genitals which would give realization to any vague threats or to the 
child’s own feelings of guilt” (p. 41). 

Without attempting a critique of Freudian sexology, it at least 
should be stated that many not without knowledge of and some 
sympathy with Freudism find the “castration complex’, ‘penis 
deprivation”, etc., a stumbling block. It might be suggested that the 
essential factor in the type of phenomena emphasised by psycho- 
analysts is not so much the anatomical differences in themselves as 
the anatomical differences as symbols for difference in status and 
role in our culture with their accompanying privileges or disabilities. 
Thus it might be argued that it is not so much that the boy fears 
castration as that he fears the loss of male privileges, or it is not 
so much that the girl feels the lack of a penis as that she feels that 
her sex is the less privileged. In both cases the male organ has 
become a symbol for a complex of values. It is a question of some 
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importance whether this anxiety relating to the genitals is primary 
or derivative and associative. One feels, in a number of the cases 
discussed by the author, that a doctrinaire insistence on the dogma 
is, to say the least, of doubtful necessity for the understanding of 
the case. Witness the following: speaking of a delinquent from a 
good home where there was, however, evidence of strong mother 
attachment and partially repressed hostility to the father, Dr. Fried- 
lander remarks: “Quite logically, therefore, he expected punishment, 
not from the magistrate of whom he was not in the least afraid, 
but from his father. And he expected his father to take away the 
activity which allowed him the best outlet for his wish to be a 
grown-up man. That was why he believed that his father would 
forbid him to be a member of the sea cadets; the punishment for his 
misdeed (which in his unconscious was not the stealing but the 
aggression against the father) would be the loss of his manliness” 
(p. 137). Do we understand this frustrated need for independence 
the better by relating it, as the author does, to a fear of castration? 

Be this as it may, the fact is that those with a more adequate 
knowledge of the details of Freudian theory and type of evidence 
are in a position, whether accepting or rejecting it, to evaluate 
material such as the foregoing. For those to whom presumably 
the book is directed, one wonders how far either an appreciation of 
the psycho-analytic view or a deeper understanding of the motivations 
underlying delinquency is advanced by insistence on the more 
esoteric tenets of the Freudian theory. 

The trouble with Dr. Friedlander’s book, for this reviewer, is 
that it is so painfully orthodox, so completely and so one-sidedly 
Freudian. Though (in view of her expressed title) one cannot 
quarrel with the author’s exclusive concentration on the psycho- 
analytical approach, one might hope for at least occasional indications 
of alternative points of view or, at any rate, for the recognition that 
certain positions are controversial. But Dr. Friedlander has no 
doubts, no misgivings, will not even mention possible heresies. 

Consider the following: 

(1) Page 15—‘‘Some theoretical considerations about the nature 
of instincts are therefore unavoidable ag a basis for our 
investigations. There is controversy among psychologists 
as to the number of instincts that can be distinguished 
from one another.” Thereafter, without even further 
mention of this point, the author goes on to an orthodox 
presentation of Freudian theory. “The number of instincts” 
—surely a nice example of displacement in the approach 
to the problem of instinct. And even with displacement 
there is repression, for we hear no more of this controversy. 
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(2) Page 210—‘‘As a method of research the analytical treat- 
ment” (i.e., psycho-analysis) “is invaluable as it is the only 
method which will reveal the conscious and unconscious 
factors of the individual’s anti-social development.” It is 
needless to list the variety of other views or attempt to 
assess their contributions—this could convince only the 
convinced, or the ignorant. 


(3) Page 219—“The aim of psycho-therapy is to bring about the 
disappearance of symptoms by pushing the conflict back 
into the unconscious in contrast to that of psycho-analysis 
which is to bring the unconscious to light.” It should 
be recognised that the author uses a restricted meaning of 
psycho-therapy to cover techniques involving for the most 
part narco-analysis, hypno-analysis, suggestion, support, 
etc. Nevertheless the discussion in this section indicates 
a characteristic blindness to all other approaches than the 
Freudian. If the author has heard of relationship therapy, 
will therapy, or non-directive therapy, to mention but 
three types of psycho-therapy of contemporary interest, she 
carefully refrains from mentioning them. 


These doubts and criticisms of one whose sympathies with 
psycho-analysis are but imperfect having been stated, the reviewer 
may with a clear conscience, though briefly, record his appreciation 
of some considerable merits and much valuable intormation in 
Dr. Friedlander’s book. 


The complex nature of delinquency is fully recognised and 
there is no attempt to advocate psycho-analysis as a cure-all. In 
fact, the limited sphere of psycho-analysis is fully recognised. Its 
limited success in dealing with adult criminals is accepted. There 
ig a very good discussion of the practical problems involved in treat- 
ment. It is urged that the best prospects of success are with children 
between the ages of seven and ten. Possibilities of treatment at 
puberty are limited to very special cases, particularly those of the 
“impostor” type. For adults most promising cases for psycho- 
analytic treatment are those in whom the neurotic basis of anti-social 
behaviour is more pronounced than the anti-social character, e.g., 
cases of kleptomania, unconscious guilt. 


' There is an excellent discussion of the anti-social character 
formation which the author takes to be the major psychological 
characteristic of delinquency, and this character is largely an outcome 
of inconsistent early education. The author makes a good point with 
regard to foster-home and institutional treatment, that for success 
these must provide substitute parents, so that something is made 
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available corresponding to the identifications that are open to the 
young child in the good home. 

In Part II a number of interesting type cases are presented. 
These fully support the author’s insistence on the need for systematic 
psychological inquiry in individual cases of delinquency. The dis- 
cussion of environmental methods of treatment, some suggestions 
for the training of field workers, and a suggested scheme for preven- 
tive measures are particularly well-balanced, informative and relevant 
to practicalities. 

There is a good, if brief, section on the public’s attitude to 
delinquency, nicely summed up in the story of Billy: “The boy Billy 
complained one day that he was constantly smacked. He was very 
indignant and made it clear that that kind of treatment would 
cut no ice with him. A little later we were talking about a naughty 
boy, and I asked Billy how he would deal with him. Billy looked at 
me with wide, astonished eyes—‘What he wants is a jolly good hiding, 
that would make him see reason’.” 

Duncan Howl. 


City, REGION AND REGIONALISM. By R. E. Dickinson, Reader in 
Geography, University of London. International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Kegan Paul, 1947. 
Pp. xv + 327. U.K. price, 21s. 


“HuMAN ECOLOGY” is the name given by American sociologists to 
a rather vaguely outlined field of investigation which seems to cover, 
broadly speaking, everything to do with economic, social, geographic 
and political characteristics of the places where people live, the 
reasons why they live there, their relations and adaptations to those 
places, and the relations between the different types of neighbourhood, 
district, town, country and metropolitan unit. If, in fact, such a fleld 
can be defined, it obviously has much ground in common with 
geography, sociology, economics and anthropology, and investigation 
of the mass of particular problems in the field involves a number 
of distinct disciplines, even if not the “fusion of disciplines” which 
Mr. Dickinson regards as a characteristic of the scientific approach 
in our time. 

In this book, the author seeks to indicate, “for the consideration 
of social scientists”, the contribution that geography can make to 
human ecology. He argues that geography is “the study of places 
rather than of men”, and he is concerned with an examination of those 
aspects of the spatial or geographic structure of society upon which 
“planning” must be based. “This book is not about planning”, he 
says, but “it insists that knowledge of the anatomy of society must 
precede the treatment of its defects’. 
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The book falls into four parts: (i) the functions and distribution 
of towns as regional centres, (ii) the physical and socio-economic 
structure of the large urban agglomeration, (iii) the regional functions 
and limits of the great city, and the character and extent of its 
hinterland, and (iv) the idea (and the importance) of the region 
as a major spatial unit of society. 

The fact that, out of a mass of very detailed and often apparently 
undigested material, drawn from researches in urban and regional 
geography in Western Europe and the United States, little seems to 
emerge in the present study in the way of general principles or 
laws of development may be due simply to the vastness and complexity 
of the field, and the stage which inquiry in it has so far reached. 
It is also due partly to the method of presentation, in which it is 
often “difficult to see the wood for the trees’, although the author 
does avoid much of the deep and dreary burrowing after facts to 
which some writers in the field are addicted. 

One dominant theme, however, emerges, and to it the fourth 
section of the book is devoted—the theme that the characteristic 
major unit of the social structure is the “region”, and that town 
and country planning, the planning of administrative devolution, the 
redrawing of national boundaries by treaty-makers, these processes 
can only disrupt society if they are not based on the concept of the 
region. While insisting on the importance of the region, however, 
Mr. Dickinson cannot go far in defining it. Indeed, he admits that 
the delimitation of regions, as areas intermediate between the units 
of local government and the state, must always be in some measure 
arbitrary, and in terms of criteria which will differ for different 
specific purposes. 

Though this suggests either that there are no “natural regions” 
or that their determination awaits further inquiry, yet important 
considerations do follow from the notion of specific regions. Some 
interesting examples appear in the concluding chapter, on “Inter- 
national Aspects of Regionalism’. ‘The disrobing of Vienna and 
Constantinople are crimes against metropolitan regionalism which 
are bound to cost dear”, wrote an economist (N. S. B. Gras) in 1929, 
and for similar reasons Mr. Dickinson urges the recognition of the 
importance of existing major regional groupings in the approach 
to the problem of the political future of Germany (pp. 314-6). 

On the whole, the book is uphill reading most of the way, and 
it provides no easy answers in a field in which less able writers have 
so often offered easy, utopian and extravagant answers. It is a solid 
introduction, however, to the literature, theories and case-histories 
in its field. 

A. J. Day. 
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THE CoMFORTS OF UNREASON: A Study of the Motives Behind Irrational 
Thought. By Rupert Crawshay-Williams. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Company. Pp. viii + 206. Price, 12s. 6d. 


In his introduction Crawshay-Williams doubts whether he should 
regard his contentions as revolutionary or platitudinous. The 
frequency with which he refers his readers to Stebbing, Thouless, 
Ogden and Richards, Stuart Chase, Freud, Pareto and others for 
more adequate treatments of his topics suggests the answer. 

An eclectic essay into the between-worlds of ‘semantics’ and 
“psychology”, the book purports to concern itself more with the 
why than the how of irrationality. None the less, its author devotes 
most of his space to a discussion of sophistries that signally fails 
to improve on its sources. His optimistic conclusion, that ‘there 
seems no reason for assuming that .. . [people] would remain 
incapable of thinking clearly once they understood their own mental 
processes” (p. 137), shows just how little he appreciates the obstinacy 
of our “motives for irrationality”, while at the same time he illus- 
trates that obstinacy by falling into most of his own “traps for the 
unwary’. He warns us against argument from authorities; yet the 
book itself is little more than a heterogeneous collection of quotations 
and borrowings. He warns us against Comfortable Concepts; yet by 
his abundant capitalisations he underlines the fact that he himself 
is often merely labelling. He warns us that the Desire to Understand 
is continually leading us into over-simplifications; yet he himself 
is constantly “assuming for the sake of simplicity” and not “entering 
into the rights and wrongs of the matter”. 

His main contentions are, in fact, merely his own excuses. 
“Our habit of simplifying reality ... is the necessary basis for 
all reality-thinking’ (p. 19); “all our knowledge of the world... 
is strictly speaking only approximate. It is a matter of oversimplifi- 
cations and assessments of probability. In practice, of course, this does 
not matter” (ibid.). Again: “The pattern of truth is complexity; but 
complexity is structurally incompatible with the pattern of our under- 
standing, so that truth has to be lopped into conciseness before it is 
digestible” (p. 45). He does not pursue these contentions, nor does he 
consider their consequences for his own views; and such statements go 
along with casual adoptions of the pragmatist view that under- 
standing is “designed for a special purpose”’—viz., “enabling us to 
deal successfully with the objective world and its phenomena” (pp. 7, 
8), the view that there are at least five different kinds of “truth” 
(pp. 143-152), the Pleasure-Pain Principle, the verifiability formula, 
and much more that seems symptomatic only of the Desire to 
Conform. The author also finds time to engage in the ever popular 
pastime of rejecting metaphysics, employing for this purpose the 
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Fallacy of One True Meaning. Since this fallacy appears to consist 
only in ignoring the fact that most words have a variety of meanings, 
and since the author appears always to conclude from the fact that 
they have many that in most uses they have none, philosophers are 
as little likely to be perturbed by this rejection as psychologists are 
to be impressed by anything else in this book. 


Peter C. GIBBoNs. 
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SCIENTIST IN Russia. By Eric Ashby. (Penguin Books, 1947. 252 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 1s. 
An account of Professor Ashby’s observations while on a visit 
to the U.S.S.R. 


AFTERMATH. By Francesca M. Wilson. (Penguin Books, 1947. 
253 pp.) Price (U.K.), 1s. 
An account of U.N.R.R.A. work in Europe, 1945-6. 


THE PENGUIN MODERN PAINTERS—BEN SHAHN. (Penguin Books, 1947. 
20 pp., 32 plates.) Price (U.K.), 3s. 6d. 
The books in this series offer some good reproductions and a 
brief account of the painter’s life and work. 


How Our Minps Work. By C. E. M. Joad. (Philosophical Library, 
1947. 116 pp.) Price, $2.75. 

A brief discussion of some philosophical questions about minds. 
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Runes. (Philosophical Library, 1947. 433 pp.) Price, $5.00. 
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A general account of the characteristics and problems of old age. 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. By Henry V. Dicks. (Edward 
Arnold, Second Edition, 1947. 238 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 
An eclectic contribution to the aetiology of neurotic illness. 


EMOTIONAL Prosptems oF Livine. By O. Spurgeon English and 
Gerald H. J. Pearson. (George Allen and Unwin, 1947. 438 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 16s. 
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A fairly popular account of the sources of neurotic behaviour, 
based on the Freudian concept of personality formation, and including 
“practical suggestions which will help maintain emotional balance’. 


StyLe IN ScuLpTuRE. Edited by Leigh Ashton. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 

O.U.P., 1947. 64 pp., illustrated.) Price (U.K.), 48. 6d. 

A survey of the development of style in sculpture in Europe over 
the past thousand years, with numerous photographic illustrations, 
selected from objects in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which are 
intended to show the main variations in style and conception over this 
period. The approach is one of interpretation, with reference to the 
social background, rather than of aesthetic criticism. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE RorSCHACH PERSONALITY TEST. By 
W. Mons. (Faber and Faber, 1947. 164 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 
An introductory account. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. By William Haton, Jr. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1947. 344 pp.) Price, $4.00. 
A detailed and fully illustrated account of experience gained in 
the U.S. Navy during the war in the use of audiovisual aids in 
training, with suggestions for similar uses in industrial training. 


Hinpu PuHiLtosopHy. By Theos Bernard. (Philosophical Library, 
1947. xi + 207 pp.) Price, $3.75. 
An outline of the six classic systems of Hindu philosophy, highly 
condensed and aiming at a presentation of the essentials only of each 
system. 


THE Lire-Work or J. A. Hospson. By H. N. Brailsford. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1948. 29 pp.) Price (U.K.), 2s. 
The L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture No. 17. 


TELEPATHY AND MeEpIcAL PsycHoLocy. By Jan Ehrenwald. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1947. 212 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 
An attempt to reconcile the evidence concerning telepathy with 
medical psychology: the approach is along the lines of psycho-analysis. 


Hinpu PsycHoLtocy: Its MEANING FoR THE WeEsT. By Swami Akhil- 
ananda. (Routledge, 1948. xviii + 241 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 


THE Limits oF Science. By Leon Chwistek. (Kegan Paul, 1948. 
lvii + 347 pp.) Price (U.K.), 30s. 
“An outline of logic and of the methodology of the exact sciences” 
by a distinguished Polish philosopher. The work is based largely on 
mathematics, and makes considerable use of mathematical logic. 


PLATO’Ss THEORY OF EpucaATION. By R. C. Lodge. (Kegan Paul, 1947. 
viii + 322 pp.) Price (U.K.), 18s. 
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Intended primarily for students of educational theory (both 
teachers and pupils) this book offers a systematic account, with exten- 
sive references. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HuMAN BeEHAviouR. By Julian Blackburn. 
(Kegan Paul, 1947. viii + 158 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 
A discussion of the relations between the culture-pattern theory 
of human behaviour and questions about the rdles of heredity and 
environment. 


SieémunD Freup: AN INTRODUCTION. By Walter Hollitscher. (Kegan 
Paul, 1947. viii + 119 pp.) Price (U.K.), 8s. 6d. 
An outline of Freud’s theory for sociologists, with discussion on 
borderline questions between psycho-analysis and sociology. 


THE Spirit OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Fung Yu-Lan. (Kegan Paul, 
1947. xiv + 224 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 
An historical account of the main schools of Chinese philosophy, 
leading up to a brief statement of Dr. Fung’s own new metaphysical 
system. 


THE APPROACH TO MeETAPHysiIcs. By E. W. F. Tomlin. (Kegan Paul, 
1947. xi + 276 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 
A discussion, mainly in historical order, of the leading doctrines 
of some of the great philosophers, intended to encourage the ordinary 
reader to go on to a study of the original writings. 


PERSONALITY AND PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT. By Kimball Young. 
(Kegan Paul, 1947. x + 868 pp.) Price (U.K.), 35s. 
A textbook on “personality” psychology and the problems of 
“mental hygiene”. 


EXAMINATIONS AND THE AIMS OF EpucaATION. By D. A. T. Gasking. 
(M.U.P., 1945. 63 pp.) Price, 1s. 
A critical discussion of current systems with an outline of a 
proposal for reform. 


Tue CANBERRA SYSTEM OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS. By F. Shann. (M.U.P., 
1947. 88 pp.) Price, 7s. 6d. 
A.C.E.R. Research Series, No. 63. 


GERMAN THEORIES OF THE CORPORATIVE STATE. By Ralph H. Bowen. 
(McGraw-Hill. 1947. viii + 243 pp.) Price, $2.75. 
An historical account of various types of corporatism propounded 

by German thinkers, especially during the period 1870-1919. 

On THE RESOLUTION OF SCIENCE AND FaiTH. By Wendell Thomas. 
(Island Press, 1946. xii + 300 pp.) Price, $3.50. 
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TuerE are three recent discussions of induction: R. Carnap 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, September, 1947) out- 
lines somewhat optimistically, in relation to a simplified language 
and a simplified world, a way of measuring “degree of confirmation”; 
Hao Wang (Journal of Philosophy, December 18, 1947) criticises 
soundly (in two senses) several similar attempts to account for the 
probability of induction; Frederick L. Will (Mind, No. 224) discusses 
the problem of induction with reference to the views of Hume, Keynes, 
and Russell, enquiring whether it is not possible, after all, to provide 
empirical evidence in favour of “uniformity”. The related question 
of probability is considered in Analysis (New series, Nos. 1 and 2) 
where J. O. Urmson writes on two of the senses of “probable”, and 
B. Mayo replies. Other articles on logic include one by P. S. Popov 
(translated from the Russian, in Phenomenological Research, Septem- 
ber, 1947) arguing that the formal logicians have emphasised one 
side of Aristotle’s logic, but have neglected another side which is 
more in harmony with Marxist philosophy; one by P. Césari (Revue 
Philosophique, Nos. 10 a 12, 1947) arguing that mathematics has 
nothing to fear from the principle of excluded middle, and discussing 
the principle also in relation to modern conflicts in physical theories; 
and one by Arnold Reymond (Revue Philosophique, Nos. 1 a 3, 1948) 
making some points about modality with reference to Existentialism. 
— We welcome the appearance of the first three numbers of the new 
series of Analysis, but rather regret the limitation of articles to a 
maximum length of 2,000 words. Brief but interesting remarks are 
made by Charles L. Stevenson (in No. 1) on philosophy and the study 
of language and by A. C. Ewing (in No. 3) on the “impossibility” 
of metaphysics, while in the same number Gustav Bergmann discusses 
“conditions for an extensional elementarist language’. The same 
writer deals at greater length with related subjects in Phenomeno- 
logical Research, September, 1947, as part of an “exploration of the 
metaphysics of positivism”. A protest against sense-data and a plea 
that the Idealist theory of “judgement” should be examined before 
it is rejected are made by C. A. Campbell (Mind, No. 224). — Recent 
numbers of Philosophy contain the first three of a series of articles 
on Contemporary World-Outlooks: a rather woolly account of the 
scientific outlook by F. Sherwood Taylor and a very fair and thorough 
exposition, with brief but pointed criticisms, of the Marxist outlook 
by H. B. Acton (both in the number for November, 1947), and one by 
W. R. Inge (January, 1948) on Theism which, though very compre- 
hensive, seems to be concerned not so much to expound a typical 
theistic view as to state and defend the author’s own opinions. 
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— Aesthetics receives some attention: L. Garvin (Phenomenological 
Research, September, 1947) endeavours to resolve “the paradox of 
aesthetic meaning”, that the aesthetic meaning must be within the 
work of art, while “meaning” in general implies a reference to an 


outside “referent”. — Popper’s conception of “social engineering” is 
criticised by R. Rhees (Mind, No. 224) who points out some limita- 
tions in the implied analogy. — J. O. Wisdom (International Journal 


of Psycho-Analysis, 1947, Part I) discusses three dreams of Descartes, 
and bases on them a not very convincing psycho-analytic explanation 
of the central problems of Descartes’ philosophy. — Scholarly 
articles of interest include J. Chaix-Ruy’s investigation of the infiu- 
ence of Vico on Montesquieu (Revue Philosophique, Nos. 10 a 12, 
1947), G. di Napoli’s discussion, from the Thomist point of view, 
of the idea of being from Parmenides to Aristotle (Rivista di 
Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, September, 1947), A. Massolo’s account of the 
development of Kant’s views, as revealed by various fragments, from 
1772 to 1775 (Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Fasc. 
III-IV, 1947), and a ‘note on the origin and problem of Leibniz’s 
Discourse of 1686” by L. E. Loemker (Journal of the History of Ideas, 
October, 1947). — Existentialism has been receiving great attention: 
perhaps the most informative article is that of F. C. Coplestone 
(Philosophy, January, 1948), but there are also two notes in the 
Modern Schoolman for November, 1947, and Paul Weiss on “Exzistenz 
and Hegel” in Phenomenological Research (December, 1947). — There 
have been some interesting reviews: C. D. Broad gives a long, witty, 
and somewhat critical review of Russell’s History of Western 
Philosophy (Philosophy, November, 1947) and also contributes to 
Mind, No. 224, a Critical Notice of The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 
(edited by P. A. Schilpp); A. E. Murphy (Philosophical Review, 
September, 1947) finds in Collingwood’s The Idea of History a “strik- 
ing combination of penetration and perversity”; Feibleman’s An 
Introduction to Peirce’s Philosophy is reviewed with a favour tem- 
pered by criticism in both the Philosophical Review (November, 1947) 
and The Modern Schoolman (November, 1947); in Mind, No. 224, 
R. Rhees examines very thoroughly and critically Cornforth’s Science 
versus Idealism, arguing that Cornforth has failed even to understand 
the problems with which the ‘pure empiricists” were trying to deal. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


NEWPORT CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY, 1948. 
The special residential conference on Freudian theory (announced 
in our last number) was held at the W.E.A. Summer School, Newport, 
N.S.W., from February 16 to 23, 1948. The programme was as follows: 


Tuesday, February 17 


10.30 a.m.—‘Psycho-analysis and Education”; Mr. T. A. Rose. 
7.30 p.m.—‘Responsibility”; Mr. J. ‘L. Mackie. 


Wednesday, February 18 
10.80 a.m.—‘Psycho-therapy and Politics’; Mr. D. M. McCallum. 
7.30 p.m.—‘“The Psycho-analytical Theory of Mind’; Mr. A. M. 
Ritchie. 


Friday, February 20 
10.30 a.m.—‘‘Romanticism and Psycho-analysis”; Miss A. R. 
Walker. 
7.30 p.m.—‘‘Social Engineering’; Mr. Q. B. Gibson. 


Saturday, February 21 
10.30 a.m.—‘‘Repression”; Mr. R. T. Martin. 
7.30 p.m.—‘“Psycho-analysis and Ethics’; Prof. John Anderson. 


Sunday, February 22 
10.30 a.m.—‘“Freud and Society’; Mr. W. H. C. Eddy. 
7.30 p.m.—“Some Theoretical Implications of Non-Directive 
Therapy”; Dr. D. Howie. 


CANBERRA LocAL BRANCH 


Several meetings have been held during 1947: at the Annual 
Meeting on September 11, 1947, the following office-bearers were 
elected: 


Chairman: Mr. Q. B. Gibson. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. B. Beddie. 
Secretary: Mrs. N. J. Parkes. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Whitelaw. 


